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A BURNING SEA. 


IPES speedily despatched his cup of tea and plate of beef, and 

rose to leave the table. He went into his berth for a few 

minutes, and on his reappearing I called to him and asked him 
how he meant to manage about the watches. 

© Oh,’ he answered, ‘I shall be up and about all night in case 
of a shift of wind, and on the look-out for anything good that may 
happen.’ 

‘Well, said I, ‘there’s no need for you to exhaust yourself, 
you know. I'll gladly stand watch and watch with you, and will 
guarantee to keep as keen a weather eye lifting as you could 
want.’ 

He thanked me, but said he would not ask me to do that. 
All he’d require would be that I should stand by ready for a call 
to take the wheel if a chance should come to head the ship in the 
direction of the wreck. ‘As for me, Mr. Aubyn,’ he exclaimed, 
pulling his fur cap over his head and eyeing me dismally, ‘ there’ll 
be no going below to-night. What should I do below? sleep? 
Lor’ bless you! it ’ud need a long spell of wakefulness, sir: a 
week, ay, and a fortnight of it, I reckon, for me to be able to 
close my eyes with the thoughts of the ladies and gentlemen and 
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my men tossing about aboard that cussed wreck away out in the 
blackness to wind’ard. Mr. Aubyn, I'll leave you to cheer up 
Miss Inglefield. Can’t tell how it is, I’m sure; but when I meet 
her inquiring young eyes, all the hearty and encouraging things 
I'd like to say to her just come up as high as here,’ pointing to 
the bone in his throat, that stood out like an apple, as though it 
was the lump of words he meant, ‘and stick fast there.’ And so 
saying he went up the companion ladder. 

I returned to Miss Inglefield, and sitting down by her side, 
fell to talking to her as cheerfully as I could, whilst the steward 
cleared the table. I felt it would be idle to endeavour to draw 
her thoughts away from her father and mother; so I related 
several tales of the sea that came into my head, stories of mira- 
culous escapes, astounding adventures, all of which bore good 
reference to the situation our friends were in, and the morals of 
which were that we had no right to feel extremely uneasy about 
them, seeing how scores of men and women had come safely 
through perils of a character as dreadful and as apparently hope- 
less as could be imagined. She listened to me with such child- 
like earnestness of attention that there was never anything more 
winning and moving in its way. Quite still she sat with her 
hands clasped on the table and her soft eyes on my face, and her 
expression varying to my talk, with a little frown of wonder and 
dismay over the tragical parts, and then a faint tender smile 
brightening upon her parted lips when I came to the dark night 
going and the glorious sun rising and revealing help close at 
hand. But whenever I paused, you’d see how uppermost her 
trouble lay by the looks she threw around the cabin, and the 
manner she steadied her under lip with her teeth, as though every 
fresh glance at the rows of berths, every washing sound from the 
wild and yearning waters outside, every straining heave of the 
deck under us were a new perception of what had befallen her. 

Oh, I never felt sorrier for human being than I did for her 
that night; it wasa fearful loneliness to come upon her timid 
heart suddenly ; whatever J might think of her parents, they were 
her mother and father anyway; and for her to reflect upon them 
helpless, unprotected, without shelter or food or drink as she 
might fear, on board a crazy wreck rolling amid the turbulent 
darkness, was very nearly as bad as thinking of them as drowned. 
Why, only a few hours before it was a calm and shining day; the 
wreck was a gentle placid picture in the south-east quarter ; 
between rolled the glass-smooth sea gleaming like satin, and blue 
as the sky it reflected; our decks were full of busy figures, the 
men eager for the race, Edwards and Hornby for the diversion, 
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Miss Edwards going stately and beautiful over the gangway, Mrs. 
Inglefield gay in hat and colours meant to fascinate the aftwards- 
gazing eyes of the rowers, and the Colonel nervous, irritable, but 
determined ; and now the spirit of the deep, with a wave of its 
magical wand, had changed pleasure into tragedy; you had but to 
feel the pitching and rolling of our ship, and to listen to the shrill 
and stormy crying of the wind to know it; and to close your eyes 
to image the weary labouring wreck with the golden spray 
breaking over her littered and mastless decks, and to behold our 
friends and seamen crowded in some part of her as completely 
shipwrecked in their way and dependent upon God’s help for their 
lives as if they had formed the company the vessel had originally 
started on her voyage with. 

When I rose to go on deck, Miss Agnes asked if she might 
accompany me. 

‘Certainly,’ I replied, ‘ but you'll find it dark and windy; 
there is nothing to be seen.’ 

‘But I shall have you to talk to,’ said she; ‘it is lonely and 
miserable in this cabin.’ 

Without further words I put her hand under my arm and we 
went on deck. It was about nine o’clock. A large globular 
white lamp was burning at the mizzen peak, and a similar lamp 
swung on the forestay. I had noticed when the darkness first 
came along that there was a plentiful light of phosphorus in the 
water; but the radiance since then had become a wonder; I 
never could have imagined the like of such a thing; the ocean 
was just an expanse of swelling and weltering liquid fire, of a 
dullish yellow in the troughs, but full of bright sparkles of a 
greenish gold in the arches and crests which were in swift motion 
and rushed into flaming foam as they coiled over like wheels and 
broke. When the ship rose to the height of some radiant surge 
one seemed to see the deep dimming into a faintness of phosphoric 
lustre as it went away, heaving in pale yellow hills against the 
blackness of the sky at the horizon, where the shadow of the 
night was inexpressibly deepened into a very ring of ink by con- 
trast with the irradiated billows. Flakes of fire flew over the 
vessel’s forecastle with every plunge. As the water recoiled from 
the swooping and shearing bows, it was like looking into the 
mouth of a live voleano to peer over the side and mark the 
sudden mass of wild and fearful splendour swinging up the on- 
coming folds like burning oil, with a thousand clear and flashing 
gyrations of the luminous stuff diving deep, like corkscrews, under 
the shining and seething surface, and marvellous configurations 
shooting out from the ship’s side as though they were spirits of 
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fire glancing and sporting amid this hellish but most sublimé 
scene: things not shapeless indeed, yet of forms indeterminable by 
human sight and sense, and for that reason in weird and terrible 
keeping with the burning ocean, whose acclivities filled the 
sweeping wind with dismal echoes, and sounds of warring and 
trampling and hissing. Yet bright as the sea was, no light came 
off it; the sky lay like jet low down upon it; the outline of the 
ship was plain indeed, and you'd see the shape of the hove-to and 
tossing fabric with startling distinctness whenever a heavier plunge 
than usual flashed up the water all around her; but her decks 
were in deep darkness, and not the least glimpse could be caught 
of her masts and yards, unless it were the faint glimmering 
pallor of the piece of angular canvas she was lying-to under, and 
the extreme end of the weather-foreyardarm and the boom-iron 
upon it, thrown out by the radiance of a composant that was 
shining blue and brightly there when, with Miss Inglefield on my 
arm, I gained the deck. 

I might have used the sea for fifty years and yet have found 
the sight it presented this night something to have turned me 
stock still, to have subdued and awed, ay, and almost.paralysed the 
will within me, as though some new fiat had been delivered by the 
Almighty, and I was beholding a dread and thrilling and hair- 
stirring change in the aspect of the familiar world. I felt the 
girl’s hand tighten upon my arm, and for many moments she stood 
staring without speaking. 

‘What is that strange light up there ?’ she said, meaning the 
fiery exhalation at the foreyardarm. 

‘It is what sailors call a composant,’ I replied; ‘they say 
it is electricity attracted by the iron on masts and yards—a kind 
of marine will-o-the-wisp which no gale of wind can blow out.’ 

‘What a sickly, ghastly light!’ she cried. ‘It’s more fright- 
ful than the burning sea. I wish it would go!’ 

She had scarce spoken when the composant disappeared, but ia 
a few seconds it or a similar exhalation was sparkling at the lee 
foreyard-arm, where one saw it swaying and floating like a bubble 
on a pipe-stem, but looking wilder and more malignant than when 
to windward, because every roll of the ship dipped it towards the 
yellow shining waters which by contrast gave a peculiar clearness 

to its unearthly hue. It was something to send a shudder through 
a girl built of tougher fibre than entered into Agnes Inglefield’s 
composition. Why, though I perfectly well knew what the gleaming 
object was, the sight of it for a minute or two set all my supersti- 
tious instincts a-bristling, as though, faith! I was some knee- 
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quivering yokel goggling a corpse-light from behind a tombstone. 
But, to tell the truth, one did not want that pale, unholy-looking 
lustre burning in the air and sliding about the yardarm, as though 
some spirit-hand were struggling to attach a ghostly and frightful 
lantern to the dodging and mowing and sweeping spar: I say one 
did not want that to add to the unearthly appearance of the sea 
rolling in folds of unilluminating light under a pitch-black sky, 
along whose ebony ceiling the wind was sweeping in confused noises, 
which our invisible rigging reverberated in notes so wailing, shrill, 
and mournful that one could have sworn there were hundreds of 
women and children hidden somewhere in the overhead darkness, 
weeping and sobbing and shrieking in distraction. 

After a little the composant vanished, and with Miss Agnes 
still holding tightly to my arm I crossed the deck to windward, 
where against the throbbing gleaming of the weather sea I had 
discerned the figure of Captain Pipes. It was blowing a fresh 
breeze, enough, had all been well with us, to show a topgallant 
sail to. It came warm as a woman’s breath, and the heat in it 
might have made you think that the sea was on fire indeed and 
that the breeze took its fever from the flames. 

‘The ocean is a wonderful sight, Captain,’ said I. ‘Did you 
ever see it so bright as this before?’ 

‘Once only, sir. It was off Porto Rico. The sea was a sheet 
of flame, Mr. Aubyn. It made one marvel it didn’t burn our 
vessel up.’ 

‘ Did you notice the composant just now ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; there were four of them all shining at once not 
long ago. The air’s full of electricity.’ 

I stared awhile to windward and then said, ‘If the wreck be 
this side the horizon one should think we ought to be able to 
see her upon yonder shining surface.’ 

‘No, no,’, answered Pipes hoarsely; ‘this is just the sort of 
light to hide her. It’s all confusion and playing and deception 
with the eyesight. Rub phosphorus on the wall of your sitting- 
room; ye'll see the green stuff creeping and crawling in a sort of 
smoky gleaming, but it’ll not show ye the pattern of the paper 
under it. It’s the same with this here sea. If the wreck was 
only a mile off I shouldn’t expect to see her.’ 

‘In what part will it be, Captain Pipes ?’ asked Miss Agnes. 

‘Why, near as I can make out, Miss, by careful reckoning, 
she'll be right dead to wind’ard—yonder,’ said he, pointing out 
upon the weather bow. 

The girl let go my arm and went to the rail and there stood 
looking into the wind. Whenever the ship rolled, her figure 
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would be thrown out like a drawing in ink upon the pale burning 
yellow ground. I watched her a moment or two till my eye went 
to the forecastle where the spume was blowing in chips of gold. 
It was strange to see the lamp on the forestay swinging while the 
rope it hung by and the rigging about it were invisible. 

‘Do you expect to find the wreck in sight at dawn ?’ I asked 
Pipes in a low voice. 

‘No, sir; I have not the least hope of it,’ he replied. ‘ But 
I’m not going to say we shan’t pick her up to-morrow. What I’m 
praying for is that Mr. Bird, thinking we’re lost sight of for good, 
mayn’t take it into his head to rig up a jury mast and get sail on 
the hull and shove her out of the spear of my calculations. If he’s 
fool enough to do that we shall lose them as certainly as that 
they’re adrift now; and if that’s to happen, Mr. Aubyn, then 
smash my eyes,’ he exclaimed, suddenly clenching his teeth, ‘if I 
can tell what’s the next thing to be done.’ 

‘We must endeavour to carry the ship to some near port,’ 
said I. 

‘ Ay, but how long are you going to give us to make sure we 
have lost ’em?’ he cried with a passion in his voice that was very 
new in him indeed. ‘If we don’t sight ’em to-morrow we can’t 
give up, you know; nor yet the day after, nor the day after that— 
and where are you going to stop? We're bound to go on beating 
about till we find the wreck, Mr. Aubyn; and until we come 
across her or arrive at the settled conclusion that she’s gone down, 
there'll be no use in talking of shifting our helm for a near port.’ 

The old man’s irritability was so great that I dropped the sub- 
ject for fear that I should increase his agitation. Finding me 
silent he stepped aft and presently fired another rocket. The 
brilliant and hissing projectile seemed to rive the blackness that 
rested upon our mastheads into a mile-deep, blue-tinted chasm, 
and scarcely had the sparks of it settled away to leeward ina 
glimmering procession undulating like a serpent towards the 
smooth yellow phosphoric backs of the seas that way when a 
composant of unusual brilliance gleamed out upon the weather 
maintop-gallant yardarm. 

‘See,’ said I to Miss Agnes, ‘ how old ocean helps us. As if 
she suspected that Pipes’ rockets would not suffice to let our 
friends know our whereabouts, she hangs up shining signals of 
her own.’ 

‘Oh,’ cried the girl, looking up, ‘it is another of those ghastly 
lights! They make me afraid, Mr. Aubyn. They are so shock- 
ingly unearthly. I would not mind if they were real fire; but 
they do not burn, and the wind cannot extinguish them.’ 
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‘Come, come,’ said I, ‘you must pluck up heart. You have 
too much spirit to be alarmed by a marine jack-o’-lantern.’ 

‘ It’s one thing following another,’ she exclaimed with a tremor 
in her voice as if she would cry. ‘This sea would be beautiful to 
watch were my parents safe and our friends with us; but it’s 
horrible to look at now, and then the pitch black sky, and those 
dreadful, mysterious lights—’ she stopped and crept close to me, 
on which I took her hand and put it under my arm, pressing it 
gently as I held it there to steady the trembling of it. 

The Finn was at the wheel; I knew him by his big figure 
that was plainly marked against the luminous waters astern as the 
ship rose and fell; Pipes stood like a statue in the weather 
quarter; and I could catch a glimpse of two men walking in the 
weather gangway. But in spite of these living details the black 
fabric of the vessel plunging her bows into the liquid fire and 
tossing from time to time radiant storms of it over her head had 
a lonely, wild, deserted air. A chill came down into my heart out 
of the luminous uncanny jewel hung by the wind on the topgallant 
yardarm, and out of the dim wing-like phantasm of canvas stretched 
between the lower topsail and main yards, and out of the scraping 
and groaning and twanging and screeching orchestra up among the 
blotted-out rigging. Father of Mercy! how quickly a thing grows 
serious in this world! It was the thought of the pleasure-makers 
adrift in a wreck some miles out yonder upon this lightning- 
coloured rolling ocean that gave the ‘Silver Sea’ the grim loneli- 
ness, the gloomy, stricken, helpless look I found in the heaving 
and surging hull as I stood watching her ebony forecastle striking 
down and hewing out the yellow billows into brighter flames, and 
accompanying the dreary crashing and washing noises of the seas 
alongside with the hellish minstrelsy that rang down from her 
sweeping naked spars. 

For the life of me, however, I could not forbear a secret laugh 
when I thought of the Colonel and little Hornby. Recollecting 
how nervous the military man was over these trifles, it was not 
very difficult for me to conceive what the state of his mind would 
be when he looked forth upon this ghostly gleaming ocean and 
thought how before the morning dawned he might be lying 
fathoms deep among these fiery waves. One might readily suppose 
that he would not spare his friends. By this time his roaring 
must be over, it is true; but for how many hours had he been 
shouting out that he considered Hornby their murderer for having 
proposed the excursion to the wreck; that he always knew some 
fearful calamity would overwhelm them and that it had come now ; 
and that there was nothing more to do but tie their pocket-hand- 
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kerchiefs over their eyes and cast themselves down upon the deck 
of the hull and wait for the sea to drown them? And in what 
language would poor Hornby endeavour to console and encourage 
Miss Edwards? In my mind’s eye I saw the little shipowner 
quivering and flitting about on his sparrow-like legs, urging his 
companions not to give way, but to keep a bright look-out for the 
‘Silver Sea’ that was certain to heave in sight before long; calling 
upon Mr. Bird to resolve the wild light of the deep into a mere 
commonplace condition of the tropical ocean that he might 
neutralise the depressing superstitious fancies it was bound to 
inspire, and so forth. I had no doubt that the little chap would 
behave with spirit. But God knows there was not much of 
humour, after all, in my imagination about our friends. The real 
heavy tragedy of the circumstance of that day broke like a 
thunderclap upon me when [I stared into the dim glimmering 
distance, marked by the sooty band that defined the yellowish sea- 
line beneath it with a startling pouring of gleaming surges 
brightening as they advanced till they broke and roared with what 
might have passed for living flames against the weather bow of the 
ship, and realised the idea of that dismasted and helpless hulk 
rolling amid the phosphoric brightness, and of the crowd on board 
of her crouched on her staggering deck feeling already, for all one 
could tell, the pangs of thirst and of hunger, and gazing with eyes, 
in which even now the wasting fires of fear and despair might 
be found burning, across the pale and flaming ocean into the 
distant inky blackness that was to blot out our ship and all chance 
of other rescue for many bitter long hours still. How would 
Margaret Edwards bear it? What would be the effect of this 
tremendous experience upon the mother of the girl whose hand 
was trembling under my arm? The wildest part of all contem- 
plation concerning them was not so much whether we should find 
the wreck in sight at dawn, whether we should be able to discover 
her should she not be in sight then, as whether she would outlive 
the night; for who was to know what water she was making, in 
what condition the storm that had wrecked the fabric had left her, 
what appliances in her were serviceable for keeping her afloat ? 
But natural as such thoughts were, there was no purpose to be 
served by encouraging them ; so I broke away from them by talk- 
ing to Miss Inglefield, for there were plenty of other things to 
converse about fortunately—I mean the wonderful appearance of 
the sea, the dense blackness of the heavens which but for the 
luminousness of the ocean would have shown forms of flying clouds 
and the driving of scud over rifts and patches of dim, dark, starless 
sky, the ghostly blue-lights kindling at the yardarms out of the 
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wind, the strange unfamiliar look of the ship tossing like a shape 
of jet upon the greenish gold of the waters with nothing to be 
seen aloft but the faint glimmer of the foot of the canvas waving 
there like the spectral pinion of some vast form whose outline it 
might be possible to discern by intent inspection of the black air. 
As to Pipes he was not safe to talk to yet ; I knew the worry in his 
head had made a bear of the poor old fellow, and that for the 
present it was best to leave him alone right aft there abreast of 
the wheel; so I moved about with Miss Agnes, carrying her to lee- 
ward at times to look at the brilliance washing away from the 
ship’s side when she’d crush the foam out of an underrunning sea ; 
for to leeward along the bends was the place to see the phosphorus 
as the shadow of the vessel added a deeper tinge to the gloom, and 
it was a perpetual convulsion and tumultuous play of fibres and 
serpents and lances and arrows of fire darting up from under our 
keel on the shining slant of every sea whose crest ran melting into 
an almost lightning-brightness from our leaning and rolling hull. 

No bells were kept, and by-and-by, drawing to the companion 
for the light in it, I found by my watch that it was ten o'clock. 
I was about to tell Miss Inglefield the hour and ask her permission 
to conduct her below, when she suddenly cried, ‘ What is that, Mr. 
Aubyn ?’ 

‘What do you see ?’ I exclaimed, startled by the vehemence in 
her voice as if she were terror-stricken. 

‘ Look past that boat there,’ she cried, pointing to leeward. 

I stared in the direction indicated by her shadowy arm, and 
just abaft the quarter-boat she meant, that was hanging in the 
davits, I saw a pale pillar of fire standing up on the sea and 
reaching to the height of several degrees above the horizon. It 
was as much like the stalk of a flower in shape as anything I can 
imagine to liken it to, with a slender spreading out of its summit, 
in which luminous cup or circumference there seemed to my eyes 
to be resting a volume of blackness, of so deep and intense a 
nature that it hung as plain against the dark heavens as a blot of 
ink on a sheet of chocolate-coloured paper. As I gazed, a flash of 
violet lightning fell zig-zag to the sea from the black mass, quickly 
followed by a rumble of thunder coming up like the moaning toll 
of a huge, deep-throated bell against the wind. 

Some one was passing us apparently to relieve the wheel. 
‘ What is that column of light down there to leeward ?’ I asked. 

‘A waterspout,’ was the answer. 

‘ Of course it is,’ I exclaimed to Miss Inglefield. ‘It’s a whirl- 
wind holding a pillar of this phosphorescent water in its trans- 
parent walls. Was there ever a more magnificent sight! I have 
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heard of water-spouts illuminated by lightning; but think of a 
shaft of fire moving along the deep, with its head veiled in a 
thunder-cloud! I hope itll go clear of us, though. A water- 
spout’s a dangerous machine to run foul of. Captain Pipes,’ I 
sung out, ‘do you see that spout to leeward there ?’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Aubyn, I see it, sir,’ he answered gruffly. ‘It’s not 
coming our way. There’s no call to be alarmed.’ 

As he spoke, a second sharp glare of lightning threw up the 
huge folds of vapour eddying and coiling at the summit of the 
fiery pillar, like the first belching of smoke from a newly-fed factory 
furnace, and up through the wind came a short sharp explosion of 
thunder like the detonation of a heavy piece of ordnance. 

‘Upon my word,’ said I to Miss Inglefield, ‘ this is a real night 
of miracles. What with burning seas, fiery exhalations, and flam- 
ing columns supporting a ceiling of thunder-storms, and all that 
sort of thing, don’t you know, as Hornby would say, I protest I 
feel with the Ancient Mariner that we are the first that ever burst 
into another world.’ 

‘It is dreadfully terrifying, exclaimed my poor little com- 
panion. 

‘No, don’t say that. It’s wonderfully sublime. Unfortunately 
we are not in a position to enjoy it. How such a sight as that 
illuminated spout would fascinate Miss Edwards! Can she and 
the others see it, I wonder? I dare say; and if so, we shall have 
many notes to compare to-morrow.’ 

She made no answer; indeed she could find no hope in my 
talk; and we stood in silence watching the wild and beautiful 
and startling appearance to leeward. How far distant it was I 
could not say ; I strained my ear, but I could catch no sound of 
the commotion of boiling water ; I noticed that Pipes barely glanced 
at it. Icould see him plain against the phosphoric lustre when 
the ship rolled to windward and brought the radiant waters visible 
above the rail; and he stood stedfastly staring into the sea over 
the weather how, apparently heeding nothing but the thoughts of 
the wreck which he imaged lying out there. The thin shining 
column of water went gliding slowly down upon our lee quarter, 
with now and again a streak of crooked red or blue lancing out of 
the mass of inky vapour on top of it, and after a little it either 
broke and fell or was swallowed up by the ocean’s glare. Miss 
Agnes put her hand over her forehead and took a long, long look 
at the pale weltering brightness to windward. 

‘Oh!’ she cried, with a sobbing sigh, ‘if we could but see the 
wreck how happy I should feel.’ 

I answered that we had every right to hope that she would 
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be in sight when the day dawned; and that even if she were not 
then to be seen, we were almost sure to run her into view before 
sundown. I also pointed out that, whatever our fears might 
forebode, the truth might be that our friends would make them- 
selves comfortable on board the hull, and feel perfectly secure 
until we should heave in sight ; that there was a good chance of 
their finding water and provisions on board, since it was not to be 
supposed that the crew belonging to the vessel, in abandoning her, 
would be able to carry off all that was eatable and drinkable 
aboard her; also that we had no reason to believe that the wreck 
was in a sinking condition, since she was pretty high out of water 
when she hove in view, and that for all we could tell she might — 
have been days and even weeks washing about in that condition. 
I talked thus to hearten up my pretty, timid, lonely, little com- 
panion, and fit her to pass a night of dismal solitude in her cabin ; 
and when I had ner below in the lamplight where I could see her 
face, I noticed how willing she was to receive all the comfort she 
could from me by the gentle smile in her eyes and her look of 
gratitude, which were clearly meant to please me by leaving me 
to suppose she took my view of the melancholy case of her parents 
and our friends. There was a sweetness in this that touched me 
closely ; also was there something to move me not a little in her 
reluctance, as it were, to leave me, in her manner of lingering and 
saying good-night again and yet again, following it by a pause to 
listen, or to steal a kind of shuddering glance around the de- 
serted cabin, or by some short exclamation leading to more words 
from me, so as presently to render it necessary to say good-night 
again. 

At last she entered her berth and closed the door, and pulling 
out a cigar, I lighted it and sat down at the table for a smoke and 
a spell of thinking. I don’t know that I ever felt more depressed. 
It was not so.much due to the thought of the danger our friends 
were in or of our own peril, indeed, seeing how fearfully under- 
manned we now were, as to a-sense of foreboding that weighed 
upon me. I struggled to shake the feeling off by asking myself 
what I feared; but it would not do; the cabin was full of hollow, 
plaining sounds; it was more like a vault than the interior of a 
ship in its suggestions of loss and suffering; and then when I 
thought of the deck, why, the image of the glittering sea and the 
glimmering yardarm corpse-lights and that fiery stalk of water, 
with lightning-charged and sooty vapour for petals, rose up and 
put enough superstition into my imagination, in spite of me, to 
render an unconquerable thing of the gloom that pressed down 
upon my spirits. How would Edwards contrast the spray-swept 
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staggering hull he was on with his luxurious home in Harley Street! 
Even still I would smile when I thought of the Colonel's fears and 
shouts, and pictured Hornby’s figure and bright alarmed eyes. 
But Mrs. Inglefield? she was not made of the stuff to endure the 
hardships and anguish of shipwreck; and when I recalled Miss 
Edwards with her noble majestic form and beautiful face, and 
imagined her sleepless and spirit-broken aboard that accursed 
wreck, dreading the worst and realising it too with the intensity 
of her ardent and unsparing imagination, I found myself stamping 
the deck with a kind of mad impatience and staring around me 
in half-crazy quest of some idea that might enable us to succour 
her and the rest of them even ere the distracting blackness of the 
sky and the unearthly shining of the sea should melt under the 
eye of the morning. 

I went on deck to speak to Pipes before lying down. There 
was no decrease of brightness in the phosphorescent rolling. For 
leagues and leagues the ocean was throbbing in sheets of flame, 
but the wind was failing somewhat, and the ‘Silver Sea’ plunged 
upon the subsiding surges like a ship at anchor. I took a peep at 
the binnacle and found that the breeze had not shifted by a quarter 
of a point. Pipes stood in his old place on the weather quarter 
as erect and stiff as a sentry. I went up to him and said, ‘I have 
taken Miss Inglefield below; she has gone to her cabin. I have 
done my best to cheer her up, but this fiery water and the com- 
posants and the water-spout have upset what pluck she was before 
showing, as well they might, for they are cursed arrangements to 
run foul of such a job as we've fallen upon.’ 

‘Not more cust than the job itself, replied the old man, speak- 
ing less gruffly, though there was plenty of irritability in his hoarse 
voice. ‘ What’s there to trouble about in phosphorus, as common 
in the sea as compreesants are in the air, and as formiliar to seamen 
as water-spouts? She'd better think of her payrents ; that’s where 
my thoughts are. Blast my limbs if the idea of five of my 
passengers, my two mates, and ten of my men being adrift in a 
wreck there out of my reach, isn’t enough to send me raving 
mad.’ 

My never having heard Pipes give vent to an oath before, 
made this speech extremely impressive; he also struck his leg 
heavily with the flat of his hand, producing a loud noise by so 
doing, and hissed out the words as though he had set his teeth. 

‘We shall recover them to-morrow,’ said I, quietly. 

‘How do you know ?’ he cried, fiercely rounding upon me. 

* Well, we must hope it,’ I replied, not at all liking his manner, 
but determined not to be affronted by him, 
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‘Hope!’ he muttered in thick sarcastic accents. ‘Hope! what 
sort of navigator is he I wonder? And what’s the course he’s going 
to lay down for the wreck? Will hoping tell us how she bears? 
Will it keep her free of water if the pumps is disabled, and she’s 
started a half-dozen of butt-ends? Will it find those seventeen 
souls in drink and grub? Don’t talk of hoping to me, Mr. Aubyn ;’ 
and turning from me he overhung the rail and stood grumbling 
there to himself. 

I should have been sorry to discover the old fellow in liquor; 
but it would have been more satisfactory to me to have found him 
stupidly drunk than talking as he now talked without so much as 
a drop of spirits in him to account for his manner and words. It 
looked as if bitter anxiety and annoyance and fear of the conse- 
quences of this wretched business had sprung some spar in his in- 
tellectual equipment and that he was a wee bit off his mind; or 
else it was a wild fit of irritability not governable by him, and 
causing him to talk as if he had lost his balance. For my part, 
I was too much worried by his behaviour, which threatened further 
difficulties, to be angry with him, though I can tell you his rude- 
ness was extremely offensive to me, more especially when I con- 
trasted it with the square hearty smiles, and bland and polite 
behaviour he favoured me with, when Hornby and the others were 
aboard. 

‘Well, Captain Pipes,’ said I, ‘before I leave you I want to 
repeat that I am quite at your service and willing to help you in 
any way I can. As I told you before, I'll stand watch and watch 
with pleasure, and call you , 

‘I mean to keep the deck all night, sir. If the breeze shifts 
I'll rouse you out to take the wheel, whilst the others make sail,’ 
he answered, sullenly. 

On this I turned on my heel and went below. 





Cuaptern XXX. 


WE SEEK THE WRECK. 


I torvep into my bunk fully dressed and lay awake for about 
an hour thinking of our friends upon the wreck ; wondering how 
long Pipes would go on beating about for them if the hull was not 
in sight next day ; what would become of them and what would 
be their chances of saving their lives if we failed to find them; 
and how in that case we were to manage, seeing that we were some 
hundreds of miles distant from the nearest port, and that there were 
only three men among us capable of doing sailor’s work aboard 
this ship of seven hundred tons, I was also extremely troubled by 
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Pipes’ manner which, on consideration, I felt sure was not owing 
to any intentional rudeness and which therefore was the more 
bothersome to think of because it implied a condition of mind that 
might prove not a little perilous should our quest for our friends 
prove vain, and anxiety and grief, in consequence, eat more deeply 
into his brains. Before I fell asleep I heard the old fellow shout 
out an order, and from the sounds on deck I gathered that they 
were sheeting home the weather clew of the lower maintopsail and 
setting the foretopmast staysail. Who the hands were who did 
this I could not tell, as I was ignorant whether Pipes had ordered 
the six men—I mean the two stewards, the cook and the three 
sailors—to remain on deck all night, or whether he had divided 
them into watches. The peculiar rolling of the ship was good 
proof that the breeze was fast moderating, and it was easy to tell 
that the sea was gradually calming too by the flat and splashing 
falls of water to windward. The rudder jerked rudely in its 
trunk, the bulkheads strained noisily, and there was a dreary 
clatter of crockery in the pantry. 

In the midst of these sounds I fell asleep, and was slumbering 
soundly when I was awakened by the German under-steward, who 
informed me that the wind had shifted and that the Captain 
wanted me to take the wheel whilst the others made sail. I 
instantly sprang out of my bunk, pulled on my cap and went on 
deck. The clock in the cabin showed the time to be a quarter 
past four. It was extremely dark, but the sky had cleared, and a 
few smoke-like clouds floated almost motionlessly among the stars 
which shone with wonderful brightness, many of them in blues 
and greens; and here and there a planet sparkled like a little 
moon. ‘The sea was a black surface now, rolling in a light swell, 
with dim green sheets of fire in places among the folds gleaming 
fitfully as though they were the reflection of lightning ; but all 
the amazing yellow splendour that had been visible when I went 
below was gone, though how phosphorescent the sea still was 
might have been judged by a glance over the taffrail, where every 
mild sinking of the counter flung a veil of light over the black 
eddies there, with small rushings of brightness beyond the main 
glare like streaks of wind shooting out in advance of a line of 
breeze overrunning a dead calm. 

There was a gentle draught of air blowing out of the north- 
west, but so soft was it that when the ship leaned away from it 
on the side of a swell you ceased to feel it. Pipes saw me emerge 
from the companion and called out at once, ‘The air’s come fair 
for a course for the wreck. ‘Take the wheel at once, will you, Mr. 
Aubyn, that Nipper may jump aloft and help the others ?’ 
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Being on deck all night had not sweetened his voice ; it was 
still very rough and hoarse and harsh; and he could not have 
addressed me more peremptorily had I been one of the crew. 
However, paying no heed to this, I stepped aft to the wheel and 
took hold of the spokes, Nipper giving me the course, which I very 
well remember was south-east by east half east: for it seems 
they had swung the topsail yard when the draught of air had come 
along, though it was wonderful that the vessel should have got the 
barely perceptible steerage way she had out of the few cloths 
exposed to the faint breathing. 

The instant I was at the wheel Pipes ran forward and began to 
sing out with all his might and to pull and haul. I could hear 
him abusing the under-steward and sending his voice in a roar aloft 
to the men there to bear a hand and loose the sails and ‘lay 
down ;’ but it was too dark to see anything; it was just before the 
dawn, the blackest hour, and even could I have used my sight it 
would have been puzzled by the haze of the binnacle-lamp coming 
off the compass-card. 

By-and-by one heard the rattling of chain sheets swept over 
sheaves, the sound of hanks and lacing mounting the stays, the 
creak of halliard blocks and the dull scraping of parrals rising up 
the masts, with the soft beating of canvas and the whipping of 
reef-points. There were seven men in all, for Pipes lent a hand 
in dragging ; and amongst them and before long too they managed 
to set the foresail, three topsails and fore and main topgallantsails, 
besides some fore and aft canvas, though there was very little 
singing, the Finn just now and again breaking out into a short 
yelp, whilst Pipes roared himself husky with such shouts as ‘ Haul, 
boys!’ ‘Up she goes!’ ‘ Altogether, my lads!’ ‘Sweat it out of 
her, men!’ and the like. 

The dawn broke over the port bow. The first slow filtering and 
sifting of the dim indescribable light sent a thrill through me that 
was like an electric shock, so wild was the eagerness in me to descry 
the wreck, so powerful the mingled hopes and fears which took 
possession of me. The horizon stood in a coal-black line against 
the greenish tinge, and the stars in the east languished and died 
whilst in the west they flashed bright and thick as at midnight 
among the few slow clouds. But we were in latitudes where the 
morning leaps sparkling in a bound upon the night: though 
whilst the dawn was yet breaking I can never forget the chill and 
melancholy of that ocean picture. The sea looked like a flat 
circular table of ebony with an horizon exaggerated into infinite 
remoteness by the sharp clear indigo sweep of the eastern line 
against the paling heavens and by the rest of the circle dimming 
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westwards into the sky to where the low-lying stars resembled 
silver coins resting their nether limbs upon the water. Pipes 
came and stood near the wheel and motionlessly looked at the 
ocean over the port bow and ahead under his hands, with which he 
shaded his eyes. Every splash of the water alongside fell cold 
upon the senses: in the very flapping of the sails one seemed to 
hear a kind of shiver running through the ship as the green dim- 
ness changed into ashen grey and the sad bleak light hovered over 
the black mantle of the deep; but the pause was short; in a few 
moments a silver haze came draining out of the east and bright- 
ening as it swept like a mist up the sky ; the horizon there became 
like a mirror seen in a dim atmosphere, but anon it resembled ice 
with a flow of crystal water bubbling and twisting out of it ; then 
suddenly a delicate pink uprose, the heavens beyond grew blue, 
and even as the rosiness was changed into shining gold, the arch 
of the sun jutted up, striking a long and level ray of exceeding 
glory right athwart the ocean under the waving of which golden 
and most beautiful wand sea and heaven took a noble tropical blue, 
the clouds were transformed into fleecy bodies with prismatic tints 
upon their swelling shoulders, and the new day shone in splendour 
around us, with a shaft of splendid light striking fair from the 
risen sun to the very bow of our ship, whose decks gathered a score 
of radiances, and whose topmost ropes resembled golden wire, and 
whose greased masts looked like spars veined with flames under 
the pouring of the hot and cloudless luminary. 

I had a keen eye; long ere this my gaze had explored the 
sea-line, and I knew that there was nothing in sight—at least 
from the deck. I watched Pipes groping with his eyes from one 
bow to another, and from cathead to amidships. The old fellow’s 
face had an ashen, haggard look. It was full of trouble, and 
there was a sort of excited working about the mouth, the kind of 
movement you will see in the lips of a man who exerts his strength 
in dragging upon a rope or in lowering a weight from a height. 
I thought I would let him have a good look before addressing him. 
He went to the companion for the glass there, and bringing it to 
a backstay, steadied and worked away with it for five minutes, 
again and again sweeping the horizon from right abeam to well 
abaft the lee bow with a long stare between, clean into the heart 
of the eastern dazzle, where the brightness would make the water- 
line confusing ; then seeing nothing, in a passion he closed the 
tubes with a force that came very near to breaking them, and 
looked at me. 

‘Nothing in sight, as you feared, then ?’ said I. 
‘Not from here,’ he replied with his eyes gleaming with 
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irritability, and polishing the big lens of the glass with the 
corner of his coat. 

‘But the wreck may be visible from aloft though,’ said I. 
And I was about to offer to go aloft if he would call a hand to the 
wheel, when he thrust the glass into his pocket, and getting on to 
a hencoop, clambered awkwardly into the mizzen rigging. He 
swung himself pretty nimbly over the top, and when there 
searched the horizon afresh, telling me to port the helm. for a 
minute that he might see well into the east and south; he then 
went as high as the crosstrees and peered again, and eventually 
shinned on to the royal yard; but the sea was manifestly bare, 
and after he had been aloft for about a quarter of an hour, he 
came slowly down, and when on deck sung out for the fore- and 
main-royals to be loosed and set. 

‘It’s no more than we expected,’ said I, as he thrust his 
haggard square face into the binnacle to see if I had brought the 
ship to her course again. ‘ You never hoped to sight the wreck 
this morning ?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know what I hoped,’ he exclaimed, pulling 
off his cap and mopping the sweat off his forehead. ‘ It’s enough 
for me to understand that of all the fearfullest troubles that could 
come upon an old man like me, this is out and away the worst 
that could have happened. So help me the Lord!’ he shouted, 
looking at me wildly, ‘I’d rather that the “Silver Sea” had 
gone to the bottom taking all hands with her, than that seventeen 
people under my charge, folks for whose safety I’m responsible, 
should be knocking about dying of hunger and thirst in a wreck. 
It would be honourable enough to be lost in a gale or by springing 
a leak; but what’s going to be said when it’s known that I con- 
sented to seventeen people under my charge, nearly all my 
passengers, nearly all my crew, and both of my mates, boarding a 
wreck, then that I was blown away from ’em, thenthat I lost them, 
then that I gave up seeking ’em and sailed away for some near port, 
eh? what’s going to be said? But,’ cried he with a great oath, 
smiting his open hand with his clenched fist, ‘ there'll be no sailing 
away till we’ve found ’em, living ordead. The very rats must give 
up afore I do, and every rope turn green as grass, and every sail 
wear thin as a blowing of tobacco smoke before I quit this bit of 
ocean without getting tidings of ’em, good or bad.’ 

I eyed the poor old fellow steadily, thinking it almost impos- 
sible that such a business as this, which we had no conceivable 
right as yet to take a gloomy view of, could have turned him 
crazy; yet quite at a loss, if his mind were not unhinged, 
to know what to attribute his passion, and strong and strange 
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language, and wild resolutions to. He stared at me sternly in 
return, as if he thought I would object to his resolve to convert 
the ‘ Silver Sea’ into a ‘Flying Dutchman’; but I was in no 
mood to argue; I felt that he ought to be able to understand our 
situation and the chances we had for recovering our friends and 
the seamen more fully than I; and that if he took the worst and 
most dismal view of the circumstances, it was owing to a mood no 
words of mine were likely to make an impression upon, at all 
events just then. 

Yet it was not pleasant, I can tell you, to look at his wild, 
pale, worried and angry face, and hear him vociferate his inten- 
tion to go on sailing about until he found the wreck or got news 
of her. This might do very well for a few days, providing the 
weather remained fine ; but suppose the hull should sink whilst 
we were seeking her, and force the people into their boats? They 
might be rescued; but what were we going to find? And yet 
Pipes apparently meant to keep us hanging about this sea until 
we encountered that which had ceased to exist, or obtained news of 
that of which no report could survive ! 

I looked away from him, on which he turned on his heel and 
walked forward to attend to the setting of the royals. He shouted 
to the ordinary seaman who was in the foretopmast crosstrees, 
‘Do you see anything of the wreck up there ?’ 

‘ Nothing, sir.’ 

He stamped violently on deck, as though the disappoint- 
ment had been unexpected ; then ordered the men to sheet home 
and get the yards hoisted; and when this was done he sent Eye 
to relieve me at the wheel and told the cook to get breakfast. 

It was a true tropical morning that had broken over us. The 
breeze was so faint that even the light canvas hung up and down 
to it; yet delicate as it was the ship acknowledged its impulse ; 
and the clear, dark blue water under her bows was broken into 
wrinkles, which flashed back the glory of the sun in silver, by the 
metalled forefoot of the beautiful clipper. A gentle swell was the 
sole survival of last night’s strong wind. The east was a haze of 
white glory with an ocean of quicksilver under it, deepening out 
into exquisite blue, till astern of us it lay a rich violet under the 
heavens. Young as the sun was, there was already a sharp bite 
in his radiance, and so sluggish were the folds of air, and so wave- 
like the equatorial heat that came swimming down out of the 
resplendent quarter over our bow, that one saw at times our 
flying jibboom revolving in it like a corkscrew; every sail loomed 
out twice as big with a kind of writhing of the yardarms anda 
sort of silvery glitter down the bolt-ropes, and a bluish dazzle 
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under every arched foot, as though the white canvas and black 
spars were set flat upon a huge mirror reflecting some wondrous 
brilliance astern, with margin enough of glass to edge the sails 
with a thread of splendour. 

Since nothing was to be seen from aloft, I knew it would be 
mere idleness to keep watching for the wreck for a long while yet 
at the rate we were now sailing, so I went below to freshen myself 
up with a wash and a change of linen after my night in ‘all 
standing *; and when, after about half an hour, I was leaving my 
berth I met Miss Agnes in the act of quitting her cabin, dressed 
to go on deck. She looked pale, and I was pretty sure had slept 
but little; her blue eyes were dim, but they brightened with a 
smile as I approached, and she clasped my hand with a kind of 
eagerness as if it did her good to have me near her. This was too 
plain for me to miss seeing, though I was not such a coxcomb as 
to mistake its real import. Why, it is almost impossible to 
realise the loneliness that must have weighed upon that girl’s 
spirits all night. If you are a woman, put yourself in her place, 
and think of being suddenly sundered from your parents and 
friends in mid-Atlantic, and add to that all the fears their situa- 
tion would suggest to you, and what you would suppose when you 
looked along the row of empty berths, and reflected upon your 
own solitude and conjectured what would be the end of the dread- 
ful adventure. 

‘Ts the wreck in sight, Mr. Aubyn ?’ she at once said to me. 

‘ Not yet,’ I replied. 

Her lips tightened a moment and her eyes opened with a look 
of fear. ‘ Not in sight!’ she cried. 

‘ We did not expect to find her in sight,’ said I. ‘ We were a 
long distance from her when the night fell, and as we presented a 
much larger surface to the wind than she did, our drift, as sailors 
say, would be two or three times greater than hers. But we have 
now a fair breeze, and are steering as true for our friends as Pipes’ 
calculations will enable him to head; and we have every right to 
hope, therefore, that in a few hours’ time—for we are sailing very 
slow just now—we shall have the wreck fair in view.’ 

‘I pray so, I pray so, indeed,’ she exclaimed with tears in her 
voice ; ‘ for what will become of my parents, Mr. Aubyn, what will 
become of them all, if we do not rescue them?’ 

‘Don’t let us speculate in that direction, Miss Inglefield, till 
we're quite sure they’re not to be rescued,’ I replied. ‘ Anticipa- 
tion of trouble is the cause of more grief in this world than 
trouble itself, because life is fuller of imagination than fact. Pray 
how did you sleep last night ?’ 
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‘Not very well,’ she answered with a languid smile. ‘I missed 
Margaret Edwards, and felt very lonely. Every sound was full of 
melancholy too; it was my fancy, of course, but the noise of the 
water outside seemed like a constant sobbing, and the wind made 
one long wail as if there was nothing but misery under the sky.’ 

‘Well, there’s a glorious morning on deck, anyhow,’ said I, 
noticing the ease with which she now addressed me compared with 
her former timidity and diffidence ; and struck by the spirit of her 
language, which was very unlike the childish things she would 
say in her mother’s presence. ‘ How long will it be before break- 
fast is ready, steward?’ I called to the man who, in a very jaded 
and listless manner, was laying the table-cloth. 

‘Half an hour, sir,” he answered, smothering a yawn and 
wiping his eyes. 

We went up the companion steps, and in a few minutes the 
mild and balmy breathing flowing over the taffrail, and the broad, 
white, magnificent sunshine, and the freshness rising off the 
beautiful blue of the deep, seemed to brighten the girl up as a 
flower is when placed in water. She said good-morning to Cap- 
tain Pipes; he touched his cap to her, but with a singularly 
uneasy look, as if he feared she was going to question him; and 
putting an air of bustle into his manner, as though to stave her 
off, first going to the compass, then staring aloft and around, 
stepping about as he did so, he said to me, ‘Are you going to 
remain on deck, Mr. Aubyn?’ 

‘Till breakfast time,’ I replied, ‘and as much longer as you 
please.’ 

‘Then perhaps you won’t mind just keeping a look-out while 
I go below and clean myself up a bit; keep her straight as she 
heads, my lad,’ he said to the man who was steering, and forth- 
with swung himself down the companion. 

‘How pale and ill Captain Pipes looks!’ exclaimed Miss Agnes, 
‘ And how husky his voice is!’ 

‘He has been up all night!’ said I. 

‘But that should not make him seemso worn. It is not much 
for a sailor to remain on deck all night.’ 

‘No,’ said I, ‘but you must add the trouble he is in at losing 
five of his passengers and nearly all his crew.’ 

‘Why should he feel so much trouble as to make him look ill 
if he hopes and believes, as you do, Mr. Aubyn, that we shall sight 
the wreck by-and-by and take all the people off it ?’ said she quickly, 
with a frightened expression in the glance she gave me, and then 
following on with a yearning look at the blank ocean line. 

* Well, I suppose he feels that nothing is certain at sea,’ I 
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answered ; ‘and that being so it’s not unreasonable, perhaps, that 
he should feel worried, and look so too, until the wreck heaves in 
sight, when of course his face will clear.’ 

She made no reply to this, and stood glancing along the decks 
as though noticing the deserted appearance of the ship, then 
lifted her soft blue eyes to the sails, and slipped her little hand 
into my arm unconsciously, just as she might take her mother’s 
hand, evidently startled by some thought that had come to her ; 
and, drawing me gently to the bulwarks, she asked me in what 
part of the sea I expected the wreck to appear. 

‘Yonder,’ I replied, pointing to the right of the sun’s flashing 
wake ; ‘I presume so, at least, by the direction in which Pipes is 
steering the ship; one may be sure he has kept her bearings and 
his reckonings pretty steadily in mind; though it’s a hundred 
pities the wreck hasn’t a spar standing, for every foot of height 
means a good increase in the diameter of the horizon, and the 
difference between a dismasted hull and a vessel fully rigged may 
be the difference between seven and eighteen or twenty miles if 
the weather is bright. However, I for one mean to keep my 
weather-eye lifting, as nautical men say; after breakfast I shall 
take the liberty of climbing on to that yard there,’ pointing to the 
fore-royal, ‘and I shall go on repeating the ascent until we sight 
the wreck, or until darkness renders any further look-out 
useless.’ 

As I spoke my eye happened to light on the Finn who was 
standing in the galley door smoking a pipe and staring our way. 
The moment he saw I noticed him he put his pipe in his pocket 
and came right up to me. 

‘Beg your pardon, sir,’ said he, tipping his cap on to the back 
of his head, whilst he smeared over his forehead with the back of 
his bare arm; ‘do you know vot the cap’n indendsh to do?’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied ; ‘he intends to cruise about this bit of water 
till he recovers our people.’ 

‘Ay, dot will be all very well wid a shtarn vind; but if it 
come to rotching, who’she to verk the ship? us dree seamen ish 
pretty near knocked up already ;’ said he, looking with a certain 
freedom of manner, I thought, at Miss Inglefield, and with an 
undertone of mutiny, if, indeed, it were not mere insolence, in his 
speech, that was rendered not a little impressive by his small 
extraordinary countenance and huge, lubbersome, swaggering 
figure. ‘Dere’s a shight of sail to be made on dis hooker for dree 
tnen, plenty of ropes to pull, lady, and shelp me Gott, de shtewards 
and de cook are of no more use dan dot pump dere.’ 

‘The Captain is the proper person to talk to on this subject, 
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said I coldly ; and I walked aft with Miss Agnes, whilst the Finn 
stopped in some speech he was beginning and returned to the 
galley. 

‘What did he say, Mr. Aubyn?’ exclaimed the girl in a 
low voice, with a peep behind her. ‘I could hardly follow his 
meaning.’ 

‘ Merely grumbling in his gizzard,’ I replied. ‘It’s an old trick 
of these Dutchmen as they are called. He should talk to Pipes, 
not tome. Pipes wiil know how to deal with him, that is if he 
gives the old skipper a chance. Is not this a lovely morning, 
Miss Inglefield, after the scowling sky and fiery ocean of last 
night ?’ 

This took her off the subject, which, after all, would carry no 
significance to her mind, though there was plenty to make me 
thoughtful; for what was to be the look-out for our friends on the 
wreck, and for the matter of that, what was to be our own look-out, 
if this Finn should incite the others to refuse to work the ship 
on the ground that they were too few to do anything with her? 
However, I thought it would be best to keep my own counsel for 
the present: big as the Finn was, he might prove too much of 
a coward to do more than snarl and growl like many other 
loafing foreign ragamuffins it is the custom in these days for 
shipowners to fill their forecastles with ; and so long as he limited 
himself to talking mutinously under his breath, there was no need 
to feel uneasy, more particularly when any hour might bring the 
wreck into view, and man the‘ Silver Sea’ again with her company 
of mates and seamen. Yet if one meant to be too wise to 
allow the Finn to be a source of trouble, one was bound to remain 
extremely anxious until the hull on which our friends were, 
was hove into sight. Many hours had passed since the fog had 
rolled down and hidden her; since then it had blown afresh breeze 
of wind, we had tacked with the certain result of altering the wreck’s 
bearings, we had then hove to, under the merest fragment of canvas 
it is true, but nevertheless exposing a height of spar and rigging 
that, light as we were, would drive us to leeward a great deal faster 
than ever the hull could travel: and though it was a fine clear 
morning now, so that we should be able to see a long distance, yet 
the wreck was an object very easily to be missed ; and an error of a 
couple of points in heading for her supposed place might still keep 
her below the horizon even when we were abreast of her, and cause 
us to lose her as completely as though five hundred leagues of 
water divided her from us. 

Presently Pipes arrived on deck looking somewhat brighter from 
the use of a towel and soap; but the expression of his face was 
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still extremely gloomy, and his knitted brows might have made 
one suppose he was fresh from a quarrel. 

‘Mr. Aubyn,’ he exclaimed ‘breakfast is ready; will you take 
the young lady below, please? and when you’ve done perhaps 
you won’t mind relieving me here for ten minutes whilst I take a 
bite.’ 

I answered, ‘Certainly, I will relieve you with pleasure ;’ 
speaking, however, distantly, for I thought he was carrying his 
bearish manner too far; there was no need for it-; it seemed to 
lose its warrant on this bright morning with its promise of showing 
us the wreck presently, and it was now become a species of pre- 
sumption I deemed it about time to resent. 


Cuarter XXXI. 
THE FINN GIVES TROUBLE. 


I pip not linger many minutes over breakfast, and when I left 
the table Miss Agnes rose too. I remember the meal was a poor 
one. Neither the cook nor the steward had half done his work. 
However, it was not a matter to take notice of in the face of both 
these men and the under-steward as well having been up during a 
great part of the night, and set to jobs they were very little used 
to. The steward yawned and stretched his arms, and made a 
great show of being wearied ; whilst the face and behaviour of his 
German mate were so full of sulkiness, and there was also so much in 
his manner of the same sort of mutinousness or impertinence I had 
observed in the Finn, that I felt, had I been captain or mate aboard 
that ship, nothing could have done my heart more good than to 
have rope’s-ended him half a dozen times round the saloon-tables. 

Seeing the captain’s cabin door open, I peeped in to look at 
his aneroid, and found the indication high and steady. There 
was some hope in this, for if we were to find the wreck we should 
need as much clear weather as we could get and pleasant sailing 
breezes, too light to give our slender company of men work upon 
the sails, and yet with weight enough to blow our ship along. 
Pipes went below when I appeared. The wind remained very 
soft; it scarcely wrinkled the faint blue swells, and the canvas 
swung in and out as though the vessel were becalmed. Stunsails 
would have helped us, but I supposed that Pipes, reckoning upon 
some bracing up and creeping about before our quest was over, 
would not put the three seamen to the labour of rigging out the 
heavy booms and setting the sails. It was desperately hot ; there 
was no wind to qualify the sun’s fierce pouring, and as he had 
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already climbed to abaft the port bow our canvas yielded no shelter 
on the quarter-deck. I put a chair into the shadow of the 
mizzen-mast for Miss Agnes, but ere she sat down she stood for a 
full five minutes, right in the eye of the roasting luminary, staring 
with her blue eyes under the brim of her hat into the distant sea, 
into the quarter where she had been told the wreck probably lay. 
The glare of the blinding reflection on the azure heaving came off 
it like the heat of molten brass into her face, until no longer able 
to bear it she drew her swimming eyes away and hid them in her 
handkerchief for the relief of the darkness. I took her hand and 
led her to the chair. 

‘We must not hope to sight the hull yet’ said I. ‘We are 
moving very slowly. She was not to be seen from the mast-head 
before we went to breakfast; and a long while must pass, at this 
rate of progress, before she is visible from the deck, even after she 
has been made out from that great height up there.’ 

‘I do not expect to see her yet,’ she exclaimed with a tremble 
in her voice ; ‘I was thinking more of what their sufferings will be 
on board of her in this great heat, if they are without water.’ 

‘They took water with them in the boats,’ said I; ‘ not much, 
indeed, but enough perhaps, with careful husbandry, to suffice 
them until we rescue them—that is, supposing they find no fresh 
water in the hull; but we ought not to infer the worst.’ 

Yet it was a natural thought to come to her. It had come to 
me, I know, as I had stood looking from her into the blue, hot, 
writhing and flashing distance on which her eyes were fixed. 
One need not be thirsty oneself to understand what anguish there 
is in thirst, when one is in the tropics, close to the equator, and 
when one is thinking about that hideous form of suffering under 
a burning sun and aboard a ship whose decks are like the iron of 
a hot oven, but against whose sides the bitter briny water tinkles 
with a rippling, refreshing sound that has worked, and will again 
and again work, madness in the brain of men and women agape 
for the smallest drop of sweet drink to cool the horrible fire in 
their throats, and to cleanse the bloody froth from their baked 
and broken lips. As my glance went from the girl’s upturned 
wistful face to the blue, hot, silken sea, the image of Margaret 
Edwards rose with startling vividness before my mind’s vision ; 
I beheld her noble and beautiful eyes glazed, her face of a leprous 
white, the sweat of suffering in gouts upon her forehead; and this 
was followed by a full picture of all those people helpless on board 
that wreck, crouching in all the sullenness of misery apart from 
one another, sending their dim glances in anguish across the deep, 
the hot sun boiling down upon them by day, and the dews and 
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chill of the darkness keeping them shuddering throughout the 
night, no belp coming, the hours passing into days—why, it was a 
waking nightmare! it sent shiver upon shiver through me, and as 
much to appease the wild, feverish restlessness that suddenly 
seized me, as to break away from the alarmed questioning look 
with which Miss Agnes was regarding me, I ran to the companion, 
thrust the glass into my pocket, and hastily walking forward, 
slung myself into the fore shrouds—though I had hardly put my 
foot upon the first ratline when I felt I was bound on a useless 
baking journey. 

However, since I was in the rigging, I made up my mind to 
mount it, but I would go no higher than the topsail yard, for 
there was no Jacob’s ladder, and there was nothing to be gained 
by my cleaning the hot tar off the topgallant shrouds on to my 
thin serge trousers. I got on to the yard, and steadying myself 
I pointed the glass and ran it slowly along the sea-line, covering a 
range from port to starboard of about sixteen points. All that was 
visible was a faint tinge of smoke a little to the north of east, just 
this side the sun’s reflection. It was so thin and dim that it was 
better to be seen with the naked eye than with the glass. It 
flashed upon me that it might be a smoke made by the people 
aboard the wreck as a signal, and calling to the cook and Nipper 
who were standing in the shadow of the galley, I asked if Captain 
Pipes were on deck yet, for the maintopsail hid the quarter-deck 
from me. Nipper answered he was not, and sung out eagerly, ‘ D’ye 
see the wreck, sir?’ I said ‘No; tell the Captain I want -to 
speak to him.’ 

In a few moments the old fellow came rushing forwards and 
hailed me wildly, not doubting, I suppose, that I had sighted the 
hull as I was steadily and silently gazing through the telescope in 
one direction, namely, at the smoke. ‘ What is it, Mr. Aubyn ? 
What do you want?’ he roared. 

‘I can see smoke away out yonder,’ I answered, ‘a little abaft 
the line of the cathead.’ 

‘Is it a steamer’s smoke, d’ye think ?’ he bawled. 

‘ It’s impossible to say,’ I replied, noticing how my voice was 
re-echoed in a sort of floating way among the sails as I sent my 
words to the deck with one hand to my mouth. ‘It’s the merest 
film—just a smudge. I thought it best to let you know of it, for 
it might be a signal made aboard the wreck.’ 

* How do you say it bears?” he cried. 

‘Why,’ I shouted, ‘ as nearly as I can tell, between one and two 
points abaft the line of the port cathead.’ 

He sung out to the helmsman for the ship’s exact course at that 
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moment: the reply came dully flowing aloft to me in indistin- me: 
guishable accents; and Pipes roared out: ‘It'll be a steamer’s cee 
smoke, sir. You're not going to make me all those points out of 
my reckoning. If the wreck’s afloat she’s ahead of us—nowhere aw 
else! But since you're aloft, Mr. Aubyn, keep your eye on the | do 
smoke, will you, sir, and let me know if it draws one way or the be: 
other, and what becomes of it.’ And so speaking, the old chap an 
retreated aft, and I lost sight of him. aft 
Though I was no higher than the topsail yard I nevertheless be 
commanded a great elevation above the water’s edge, and all around 
me the ocean sloped away into a wonderful distance. There was a de 
glassy look in places where the air was dead or a current was sneaking th 
along ; and north and west there was a silvery glint on the extreme 
horizon that hung with as delicate a gleam as a streak of moon- st 
light against the pale blue of the heavens. Here and there the fr 
shadows of the seemingly motionless clouds touched the azure fi 
surface with brownish patches that might have passed for shoals. a 
I carefully searched the sea-line as far round as the ship’s canvas 
would permit me, but nothing blurred the mighty continuity D 
of the ocean cincture but the wan thread of smoke this side c 
the sun’s flashing wake. Sublime as the vast expanse of deep was, s 
its desolateness was the feature that struck and impressed me ¢ 
most, associating it as I did with the idea of the mastless hull j 
afloat and idle in the midst of the tremendous solitude of waters 1 
with the pale and hopeless faces of our friends and our seamen . 
1 


staring for any sign of help over her broken bulwarks. The sails 
on the mainmast shone out in a white and stony glare against the 
sky, and the dark blue beyond swam betwixt their curves, and the 
black yardarms gleamed as if coated with oil as they went trembling 
out into the heated folds of sapphire air. It might have been 
a dead calm for any motion of wind that I could feel. Yet the 
ship was softly sailing with a slow swinging in and out of her 
canvas as she lightly curtsied upon the swell. It was pleasant to 
hear the quick chafing of rope against rope, the faint creaking from 
below, the rasp of a sheave on its pin, the tapping of reef-points, 
the caressing utterance of white cloths sliding along stays. The 
ripples broke in threads of silver from the stem, and now and again 
in the blue mirror under the jibbooms I would spy a phantasm of 
white jibs gleaming out of the lucent profound whenever a deeper 
curtsey than usual hove the bows of the ship closer to the hollowed 
water. Heaven knows how many leagues it was possible for me 
to see then: I know it was a mighty stretch of water I commanded 
through an atmosphere as clear as polished plate-glass; and that 
the wreck was not in sight from the altitude I was perched on 
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meant either that our drift during the night must have been ex- 
ceedingly great or else that she had foundered. 

Meanwhile from time to time I watched the smoke, and after 
awhile I found that it was drawing slowly to the northwards, fining 
down gradually, until it died out a point or so forward of our 
beam. This proved beyond question that it came from a steamer; 
and my mind being now satisfied, I descended the rigging 
after taking another careful look at the sea ahead and on both 
bows. 

‘ You were quite right, Captain,’ said I, as I gained the quarter- 
deck. ‘The smoke was a steamer’s. It has faded out a little to 
the east of north.’ 

‘Of course it was; the wreck don’t lie where you sighted the 
smoke,’ he answered, stopping in a short irritable stumping to and 
fro to say the words, with his hands behind his back and his 
fingers fiddling at one another like a girl dissecting a skein of silk, 
and then resuming his walk. 

‘Well,’ I called out to him peevishly, for the climb had tired 
me, and I was burning hot besides, ‘I hope you're right in your 
calculations, Captain Pipes. It’s a good sign to find you so cock- 
sure, certainly ; but though I don’t know how many miles a man 
should be able to see in clear weather from your upper foretopsail 
yard there, let me tell you that there’s view enough to be got to 
make the bare horizon an infernal disappointment, if so be that 
your reckoning’s right and that you ave actually heading dead for 
the hull.’ 

He had stopped again to listen to me, and then approached 
me by several rolling, half-savage steps. ‘ Look here, Mr. Aubyn,’ 
he roared; ‘I’m Captain of this ship, sir. Don’t you come any 
of Colonel Inglefield’s game of bullying and sneering at me, for 
I'll not stand it. Ye may know the difference twixt port and 
starboard, and I don’t doubt you reckon yourself a smart sailor; 
but you’re not going to teach me my duty, nor have your laugh out 
of me either, sir. Understand that. I know my powers and how far 
I’ve a right to go, and how far Mr. Hornby ’ud back me in going ; 
and seeing the mess we’re now in, s’elp me the Lord, Mr. Aubyn, if 
you try any of your longshore jokes upon me, with your sneers and 
your observations upon the width of the horizon, I’ll put ye under 
lock and key, I will; I'll floor ye as sure as my name’s Moses 
Pipes. So now you know what to expect.’ 

His face was as red as an ensign; his little eyes literally blazed 
in their sockets. He stood for a moment or two with his arms 
tightly folded upon his heaving chest, staring at me furiously ; 
then letting fall his hands he swung himself round and renewed 
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his irritable patrolling of the deck, while the ordinary seaman at 
the wheel who had put on a broad grin, fell as grave as an owl as 
he looked up at the sails and gave the spokes a twirl. For my 
part, I was rendered speechless by astonishment. I felt no anger, 
nothing but profound amazement that the hearty, cheerful Pipes 
of the whole of our voyage so far down to yesterday; the agree- 
able, smiling old fellow whose salt sympathetic face it was a 
pleasure to watch, whose plain, homely language was always full 
of rough but genial courtesy, should have addressed me in the 
insulting words he had used. Well, thought I, as my eye went 
away from him to the broad glaring sea, hang me if this isn’t a 
very agreeable interlude indeed in our trip in search of pleasure 
and health! It’s not enough that seventeen of our people should 
be drifting about and slowly frying aboard a wreck: our captain 
must needs fall crazy and threaten to lock me up; whilst our ship 
with square yards rolls softly along to God knows where, manned 
by six men of whom three would be as useless as greengrocers in 
an emergency, not to mention two of them being, in my opinion, 
as full of mutiny as a cocoa-nut is full of milk! 

Putting the glass down upon the skylight, I laid hold of a 
camp-stool, and carrying it to Miss Inglefield sat down close to 
her in the line of the mizzenmast’s shadow. She looked bewildered 
and terrified, and after glancing past the mast to make sure that 
Pipes was not too near to hear her, she said in a low voice, ‘ What 
have you been doing to annoy the Captain, Mr. Aubyn? Whut is 
the matter with him that he can address you so furiously and in- 
sultingly ?’ 

‘It’s either a case of sun-stroke,’ I replied, smiling to reassure 
her, and pulling out a cigar to help her into believing that the air 
of indifference I put on was perfectly sincere, ‘or else the grief 
and worry the old chap feels at having sanctioned the race yester- 
day, acting upon a very inflammable nature, are proving too much 
for his good sense.’ 

‘But how unlike bis former behaviour, Mr. Aubyn!’ she ex- 
claimed, with a sudden indignation putting an unusual fire into 
her pretty, pensive eyes. ‘It seems inconceivable that he should 
speak to you in such a manner unless he is really crazy.’ 

I laughed aloud at this, and saw the old fellow turn swiftly 
and stare at me; but I took no notice of him. 

‘You have been so obliging, too, steering and pulling ropes, 
and offering to remain on deck whilst he went to bed. Oh, he 
must have fallen silly quite suddenly,’ she added, with another 
timid peep at him; ‘though I hope not, for what shall we do if 
he goes out of his mind ?’ 
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‘No fear of that,’ said I. ‘ The truth is, he has got too much 
mind. Hethinkstoo much. He keeps his brains simmering with 
wild and heated fancies. That must be it. He hasn’t the least 
doubt we shall have our friends aboard before the sun sets.’ 

‘Does he think so really ?’ 

‘Why; certainly. He says he is steering straight for the wreck, 
and if that’s so she is bound to heave in view before long. But 
as I was saying, he’s been thinking all last night and all this 
morning over the rating Hornby will give him for allowing himself 
to be blown away from the wreck; and as he’s an old sea-captain, 
with not a halfpenny saved, I dare say, and dependent on Hornby’s 
good will for a living, he’s allowed his imagination to upset his 
good sense, and suffered a savage and unreasonable mood to 
enter him and stop there. He’s of a naturally excitable tempera- 
ment, you know. Do you remember the night we lost a man, 
when the boat we sent away to see what the black object that 
passed us was, remained a long while out of sight? How he 
shouted and fretted, and nearly stunned us by discharging a gun? 
and how he hopped on and off the rail? Oh, he’s a very excitable 
man, and this business now has fairly capsized the poor old chap.’ 

She listened, accepting all I said. It was the best construction 
I could think of to put upon what I could not myself understand ; 
though I may as well say here that my own belief then was that 
Pipes’ mind had lost its balance from the deep anxiety that quite 
consistently oppressed him as master of the ‘Silver Sea,’ and as 
the person answerable for the lives of all on board, hard as I found 
it to reconcile in the faintest degree the idea of craziness—to give 
it no graver name—with the plain, prosaic, homely, and simple- 
hearted old seaman who had navigated us from Plymouth Sound 
to the latitudes we were now groping about in. 

‘But,’ said I, thinking aloud, ‘he'll recover himself when the 
people are safe aboard again off the wreck. I shall have him 
apologising to me for his rudeness; so it is certainly best not to 
appear to be even conscious of the change in him now.’ 

‘Do you think he is really steering in the direction of the 
wreck ?’ she asked softly and anxiously. 

‘I should be sorry to doubt it. He is sure to have kept her 
bearings steadily in mind.’ 

‘But you spoke to him as if you doubted it.’ 

‘Well, Miss Inglefield, I was irritated by his manner of 
addressing me. But I did wrong. I have no business to question 
his judgment.’ 

‘Not even if you think he is not quite right in his mind ? 
she asked in her simple way, 
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‘Oh, we mustn’t imagine him wrong there. He may no longer 
have his temper under control, but he knows his professional work,’ 
I replied quickly, for I wanted to clear that fancy out of her head, 
at any rate; since such an ingenuous, child-like girl was she, that 
she was pretty sure to let him know by her behaviour she distrusted 
his sanity, if the notion that he was no longer a responsible being 
got fixed in her. 

She continued asking me questions, particularly catching hold 
of what I had said to Pipes about the bare horizon from the fore- 
topsail yard being a mighty disappointment if he was correct in 
his calculations; and I had to answer her and satisfy her in the 
best way I could; but I was not quite successful, for I noticed a 
tear in her eye when she jumped up suddenly and went to the rail 
and overhung it for awhile gazing ahead with the white and blind- 
ing sunshine on the lower part of her face, and her profile standing 
clear as a cameo against the southern blue that had deepened with 
the advancing morning and now thrilled among the restful, widely- 
scattered clouds in sapphire folds that seemed to heave like the 
swell of the sea under the ardency of the flaming luminary which 
hung burning over our port yardarms, and whose light in the 
water was like burnished tin with white-hot needles flying off it 
into the dazzled and tortured sight. 

Well, in less than half-an-hour after I had come down the 
light air failed, and it fell a dead calm, with nothing but a 
lazy flutter from aloft now and then, and an horizon opening 
up in grey gleaming streaks and a thin milky blue into the far- 
off sky, here and there a dull brassy tinge, as if in places the 
distant water caught the fiery dazzle that stood nearly up and 
down like a flaming column in the middle of the ocean, whilst 
the ship began to slew softly on her heel as though her vibratory 
jibbooms were within the attraction of some mighty magnet movy- 
ing from east to west behind the sea-line. It would have been a 
punishment for Miss Inglefield to remain below, and as the heat 
of the deck was more than a Gold Coast negro could have stood, I 
ventured to ask Captain Pipes if he would allow the short awning 
to be stretched. Instead of answering me, he bawled to the Finn 
and Eye, who had been relieved by Nipper at the wheel, to lay aft 
and spread the awning. They came along slowly, and I particu- 
larly noticed that Grondahl cast the awning adrift with a strong 
air of sullen discontent in his manner, and that he muttered to 
the ordinary seaman when they were near each other. Whether 
Pipes observed this I do not know; to me he seemed absorbed in 
looking around the sea. His red face shining with sweat was full 
of the impatience and rage the calm had raised in him, and I 
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thought it not a little ominous that the Finn’s audacity was equal 
to allowing him to ‘ growl’ and ‘soger’ within ear-reach and close 
under the eye of a skipper whose temper was what Pipes’ then 
was. 

However, the awning was spread, and I carried Miss Agnes’ 
chair under it and seated her with a powerful binocular glass in 
her lap, so that she could soothe her impatience by keeping a 
close watch upon the horizon; though if there was nothing to be 
seen before, there was less now, to use an Irishism, for the atmo- 
sphere had thickened up out of the calm, and the sea-line had 
grown faint, though it could be followed undulating in the heat. 
‘A pretty prospect,’ thought I, ‘if we have a repetition of yester- 
day’s fog and breeze! In that case, it’s more than probable, even 
if the wreck should keep afloat, that she will be as lost to us as if 
she were among the green navies at the bottom of the ocean.’ 

But the calm did not last long. A catspaw blurring the water 
into dark blue, and shivering the sun’s reflection into a softly 
swaying mass of flashing, blinding gems came stealing along out 
of the north-east. Pipes, seeing it coming, ordered the yards to 
be braced up to it, and I went to the helm that Nipper might 
give a hand to the ropes. The spokes felt like hot iron in my 
grasp, and when I looked at the forward part of the ship through 
the shadow of the short awning, I could see the main and fore- 
masts trembling in the heat rising off the decks like the reflection 
of a tree in a running stream, whilst the sunlight lay like molten 
gold betwixt the shadows of the sails on the staring white planks, 
every waft aft of the mainsail that hung in brilliant white festoons 
in the grip of the buntlines and leechlines with an arch of violet 
sky over the fire-veined black yard, sending a sickly blistering 
smell of paint and oil and tar to me. The stewards turned out 
along with the cook and helped the three sailors. Pipes sang out 
his orders rapidly and fiercely ; but though there seemed no lack 
of willingness on the part of the steward and Nipper, the others 
responded in a grumbling manner and slowly to the skipper’s 
commands, especially the Finn, who would frequently pause to 
ostentatiously wipe his forehead and to growl aloud to the man 
nearest him. 

‘Now then, men,’ shouted Pipes, ‘bear a hand and get your 
mizzen-topsail yards braced up.’ 

All went to the "braces with the exception of the Finn, who 
coolly walked forward to one of the scuttle-butts. 

‘Hi, you Grundle!’ roared Pipes, with a note in his bellow 
that instantly brought the man to a stand. ‘Where. are you 
off to?’ 
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‘To get a drink of water,’ replied the fellow sulkily. ‘I’m hof 
dead, sir.’ 

‘You shall have your drink presently ; but by thunder, you'll 
do my bidding first. So lay aft to these braces, d’ye hear?’ 
yelled Pipes with his face like a lobster, and again and again 
stamping on the deck in his passion. 

The fellow hung in the wind a moment, with a glance at the 
scuttle-butt, and then a look at his mates ; after which he joined 
the others with a sullen, swinging roll of his body as he walked 
and though the braces led some distance forward of the tlio 
rigging, I from the wheel could hear him muttering and cursing 
amid the intervals of the song Nipper hoarsely delivered as he and 
the rest of them pulled. 

‘Well the upper topsail yard—well the t’gallant yard. Haul 
taut t’ loo’ard now! Jump aft, Nipper, and relieve the gentleman 
at the wheel.’ 

A mild air was blowing across the decks, the ship had come to 
her course, and with her yards well forward was once more slowly 
pushing through the smooth and glittering surface. The main 
tack was boarded and the sheet hauled aft. I resumed my seat 
near Miss Inglefield and lighted a cigar, watching the Finn, the 
under-steward and Eye talking together in the waist, whilst 
Pipes, with his hand on a backstay, stared ahead of the ship at 
the horizon, so motionless that no vessel’s figurehead could be 
stiller. 

Suddenly the Finn walked right up to him. I noticed his 
burly swaggering form, and the hard, impudent, mutinous look 
that darkened upon his streaming, extraordinary face. ‘ Captain 
Pipes, if you pleashe.’ 

The old fellow started up as though from a trance. It was 
clear he had been so engrossed in his thoughts that he had not 
observed the man approach. 

‘What d’ye want ?’ he demanded with a scowl. 

‘Why, me and the oders vants to know for how long ve’re 
exspected to verk dis ship. It’s twelve sailor mans’ job. Dere’s 
now dree, und ve never engaged to break our hearts,’ said he 
towering over Pipes and staring into his square face without the 
least air of respect. 

‘You'll be expected to work this ship till we’ve rescued the 
people aboard the wreck,’ replied Pipes ; ‘ whether that happens to- 
day, or to-morrow, ora fortnight hence. So get away forward now.’ 

‘Vere ish de wreck ?’ said the Finn, turning his head to glance 
at the sea. 

‘Where you'll have to help us to find her, So get away forward, 
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d’ye hear, you infernal loafer! Off with ye! By heavens, if 
I'd have foreseen this I’d have had ye chucked overboard again 
after my men had picked you up. Youre fit for a dog’s death, 
and you should have had it. Go forward!’ with a violent stamp 
of the foot. 

‘Look here, shkipper,’ said the man hotly, with an indescrib- 
able note of insolence in his voice, to which his broken English 
and extremely unpleasant voice may have contributed something, 
‘I com here to shpeak you fair and civil und I expect fair und 
civil treatment. Dere is but dree sailor mans in dis ship. Ve 
are villing to dry und sail her to a near port, but ve vill be dom’d 
if ve vill boxsh dese yards about after dere wreck, which may have 
sonk, onless you can say she vill soon heave in sight. Ve did not 
shign to break our hearts.’ 

I never could have imagined it possible that old Pipes’ square 
face was capable of assuming an expression so absolutely diabolical. 
He listened with quivering nostrils, blazing eyes, working mouth, 
and furious scowl, both fists clenched, and body inclined forward 
as if he was only waiting for the Finn to end his speech to throttle 
him. Indeed, I was so sure that this was his intention, that I 
threw down my cigar in readiness to protect the old man, as best 
I could, from the inevitable result of a hand-to-hand conflict with 
his huge, heavy, and savage antagonist. Tomy surprise, however, 
the moment the seaman ceased speaking, Pipes turned on his heel 
and ran below. 

The Finn stood irresolute, glancing forward at the cook, 
steward, and Eye, who hung together near the galley watching 
this piece of business on the quarter-deck. I approached the 
fellow and said, ‘Grondhal, why in God’s name do you want to 
embarrass the Captain at such a time as this? We shall be sight- 
ing the wreck shortly ; any work that needs doing I’m willing to 
take my share in. There are men enough to handle the ship in 
such weather as this; and considering that you owe your life to 
the seamen who are aboard the wreck, you surely won't refuse to 
stand by them, even though we should need to go on creeping 
about for a whole week to find them—though that’s quite unlikely, 
since, if this air holds, we may have the hull in sight from the 
masthead in another hour.’ 

He stared at me with a half grin but without interrupting me, 
and then said, ‘You are not de shkipper. Vot business is dis of 
yours? Ve dree are sailors on dom bad pay,’ looking as he spoke 
at Nipper, ‘und pork und food quite enoff to turn your genteel 
stomach. You hov your gerl to talk to,’ nodding towards Miss 
Inglefield, ‘ und good shtores und comfortib cabin, und if you verk 
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you pleashe yourself. Yow mind your own business. You are not 
master here.’ 

I was not so much enraged by this speech as by the hulking 
ruffian’s reference to Miss Inglefield and the inexpressibly bold 
jerking of his head towards her, followed, when he had ended, by a 
grin at Nipper. Into what mess my exasperation would have 
carried me I do not know; for big as this Grondhal was, I can 
honestly say it would not have cost me much consideration to try 
the persuasion of my fist upon his singular face, and heaven alone 
knows what might have been the result of that sort of argument 
upon the temper of the others; but all on a sudden old Pipes 
burst out through the companion hatch, rushed towards the Finn, 
and coming to a stand at about half a dozen paces from him, 
levelled a five-chamber revolver straight at the man’s head. The 
barrel of it was bright, and the first flash of it in the sun made me 
think for a second that the Captain had actually pulled the trigger. 
Miss Inglefield uttered a faint scream and jumping out of her 
chair ran to my side. At the sight of the weapon Grondhal 
drooped and cowered with his arm over his face and stepped 
backwards a fathom or two, shrinking and bending and crying out, 
‘For God’s sake don’t shoot, shkipper. It’s murder if you shoot 
me, Capt'n.’ I shall never forget that picture. It was not the 
unexpectedness of it only: it was its coming into a voyage pro- 
moted for pleasure and health, an adventure indeed that was 
intended in its way to be a gay summer ocean yachting-trip, that 
made it even more desperately impressive as an incident than 
what had happened when the two boats started for a race and 
when the wreck was swallowed up in the fog. There stood Pipes 
with his figure upreared into a perfectly theatrical posture, his face 
crimson, his eyes glaring, his right arm straight out like a pump- 
handle and terminating in the deadly weapon whose barrel sparkled 
like the flash of explosion after explosion as its vibratory muzzle 
covered the cowardly, cringing, recoiling, imploring ruffian whose 
life Pipes seemed to have saved from drowning in order that he 
might shoot him. 

And yet I could not wonder at the brute’s fright. I honestly 
believed the old skipper meant to send a bullet through him, and 
I was the more disposed to think so by fully understanding that 
Pipes had lost his wits for the time; for it was now impossible to 
look at him with his purple face and stage attitude and singular 
expression in the mouth that was like a scornful savage exultation 
contrasting oddly with the fury in his eyes, without perceiving that 
whatever the cause might be that was at work in him, he came 
very dangerously near to being mad just then. 
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‘Now,’ roared he, ‘ you mutinous Dutch hound! d’ye mean to 
go forward or not ?’ 

The man muttering something behind his arm, with which he 
protected his face, continued to step backwards, evidently from his 
doubled-up attitude and other suggestions terror-stricken by the 
eye of the pistol-barrel looking straight at him, and by the equally 
alarming face of the infuriate old man behind it; but not steering 
a true course the heel of his foot struck against a coil of rope 
carelessly thrown down abreast of the winch that stood abaft the 
mainmast, and he pitched heavily on to his back with a thump of 
his head upon the deck that sounded like the fall of a four-pound 
shot. He got up stupidly, rubbing his head and cursing, whilst 
Pipes shouted out, ‘ Now you see what I mean! you’ve discovered 
what I’m capable of, at last. Forward with ye, I say!’ with a 
plunge of his right leg and a wild flourish of his pistol that 
instantly caused the Finn to whirl round and march hastily along 
the waist ; ‘I'll teach you to mutiny aboard the “Silver Sea.” Let 
any man dispute my orders or stop to argufy and ask questions, 
and by the livin’ Creator, if these five balls aren’t enough satisfac- 
tion for his curiosity then we'll see if there’s not enough in five 
cases of cartridges below toease his mind. Sonow you know your 
condition !’ 

He thrust the pistol into his pocket but continued staring 
furiously forward at the three men whom the Finn had joined, but 
who growing uneasy under the stedfast scowl of the old chap 
sneaked off. He then turned and took a long savage look at 
Nipper; and seemingly concluding that he had now done all that 
was needful for the maintenance of discipline and for ensuring the 
discharge of all necessary duties hereafter, he began to pace the 
deck, walking with extreme rapidity, as though perfectly insensible 
to the broiling heat of the sun, with an occasional pause to glance 
along the whole circumference of the sea-line with the most 
mechanical air that can be imagined. 


CuarteR XXXII. 


WE SIGHT THE WRECK, 


It may easily be supposed that this sort of thing was quite 
enough to make one wild to sight the wreck and recover the people 
on her, even though there were no other reason for the eagerness. 
It was a bad sign that Pipes should have paid so little regard to 
the presence of Miss Inglefield as to flourish a pistol before her 
and so render the Finn’s insolence as tragical in its way as if blood 
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had been shed ; though I don’t mean to say that he could have hit 
upon a better expedient for enforcing his orders ; it was bad, because 
it was another illustration of the singular change that had come 
over him, since, before his mind was upset, he was just one of 
those skippers whose first care, in all troubles, would be to provide 

that their passengers, and especially the women, should not be 
alarmed. The poor girl was horribly frightened, and was as pale 

as death when I led her back to her chair under the awning. The 

mere notion of Pipes having the pistol in his pocket made her 
afraid to look at him or ask me questions. I noticed this and 
assured her that there was nothing that need terrify her in what 

had occurred. 

‘You see,’ said I, ‘the impudent Finn wouldn’t go forward 

when commanded to do so. He’s too big a man for Pipes to 
handle with his fists. Consequently there was nothing for it but 
to threaten to shoot him. It’s a lesson that'll do the ungrateful, 
mutinous lubber good. He’ll work now with alacrity, I’ve no 
doubt, and it’s a useful hint to any of the others who may need it. 
You know it would never do for these fellows to refuse to work the 
ship in search of the wreck. What would become of our friends, 
who we may be sure are at this moment straining their eyes around 
the hot horizon in search of the gleam of our canvas?’ 

‘Oh, why cannot we see the wreck ?’ she cried, clasping her 
hands and looking at me with her blue eyes swimming. ‘It is too 
dreadful that so much should happen since yesterday. If we find 
them I do hope Mr. Edwards and Mr. Hornby will order the ship 
to be turned for home. Papa and mamma, I am sure, will insist 
| upon it. We have had quite enough of the sea, Mr. Aubyn. It ) 
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would be pleasant if all were well; but with my parents and our 
friends and sailors lost to us : 

‘Only for a few. hours,’ I interrupted. 

‘And Captain Pipes crazy,’ she continued, almost breath- 
lessly, ‘and that horrid Finn mutinying, the voyage has become 
abominable.’ 

‘The thing I most regret is that Pipes should have allowed 
this business of the wreck to ruin his temper,’ said I. ‘ He’s not 
to be approached. I daren’t question him or attempt to converse 
for fear of being insulted. All the rest is a mere flea-bite, for we 
shall be having the Colonel and Mrs. Inglefield and Edwards and 
his daughter and the whole party safe on board to-night or to- 
morrow, and what will signify the Finn’s conduct when the fore- 
castle is fuli again? Ay, and after all, said I, smiling at her and 
speaking lightly, ‘ Pipes’ temper need be nothing more than a 
flea-bite too: for he’ll be resuming his o'd character when our 
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party is complete once more, and all this business will be just 
something to thrill our friends with, whilst they in their turn will, 
I have no doubt, be able to astonish our weak nerves with their 
experiences aboard the wreck. I only hope the night’s exposure 
won’t revive Edwards’ gout. It'll increase the general misery if 
his limbs stiffen and he falls helpless.’ 

‘The voyage has become horrible; it must be given up,’ she 
exclaimed with a touch of vehemence in her half-suppressed voice 
that made one think of her father. 

‘Yes, I have no doubt it will be abandoned ; none of them will 
have the heart to go on with it,’ said I, biting my lip to conceal a 
smile; for though, heaven knows, the mood I was in was the re- 
verse of merry, yet I seemed perversely to find something ludicrous 
in the idea of Edwards being made rigid by an attack of rheumatic 
gout on board the wreck, and cursing himself for his foily in 
chasing health into the lonely wilds of the Atlantic, to find himself 
landed on a crazy hull, and left there to absorb the chilly dews by 
night and to be roasted brown by day: in short, to be fixed in 
such a situation that were he a starving pauper without the means 
of obtaining a crust of bread or a drink of water, he couldn’t be 
worse off. Oh, the sea plays men and women some scurvy tricks! 
How often, I wondered, had my hospitable, gouty friend turned 
his thoughts to his luxurious home in Harley Street during the 
hours he had spent on the wreck? Upon my word, if Pipes had 
fully grasped all the fears and sufferings of that drifting party of 
ladies and gentlemen, for whose comfort and safety he was answer- 
able, it was small wonder that he chafed and acted like a madman, 
even if his mind at bottom were still sound enough. 

Shortly before noon the old chap went below for his sextant to 
take the altitude of the sun. The breeze was extremely light, but 
it held, and the ship with her yards against the rigging broke into 
wrinkles the flashing waters which the high and cloudless luminary 
had transmuted into gold from the trembling, hidden, distant 
edge of the deep in the north down to our vessel’s side, and left 
behind her a short and narrow furrow of fire, beyond which the 
blue of the ocean, deepened by the breathing of the air, stood up 
liquid and tender, with a shooting of silver lights in it where the 
lines of the little ripples caught the radiance as though it was a 
daylight imitation of the night sky, with stars and meteors of its 
own as bright as the reality. Yet the ocean looked frightfully 
solitary. There was a wildness in its placid beauty one would 
never have thought of finding in leagues of rolling surges and of 
white froth glaring out from the shadow of a leaden heaven. The 
filminess and faintness here and there upon the horizon enlarged 
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the sense of its magnitude; they hung like gossamer curtains, 
suggesting rather than veiling to the eyes God knows what terrify- 
ing distance. I could not behold a sea-bird to give the least 
movement of life to the boundless watery area of blue, and 
dazzling sunshine, and bits of pale streaky azure, and a windward 
surface of foamless ripples slipping under the dazzle like the 
dimples and wrinkles on a baby’s face under the light of its 
smiles, 

No bell was struck, but I knew when Pipes had ‘ made eight 
bells’ by his dropping the sextant from his square face. 

The time passed, the breeze keeping steady all the while. Our 
pace was between two and a half and three knots. Just before 
one o'clock, Pipes sent Nipper on to the fore-royal yard to see if 
there was anything in sight; he mounted the rigging leisurely, 
and I watched him overhanging the yard with his hand shading 
his eyes, peering earnestly ; then down came his voice, sounding 
hollowly among the sails: ‘Nothing to be seen up here, sir.’ 
Miss Inglefield bit her lip, and a forlorn expression came into her 
face. But for my part I was not disappointed. If we had 
measured five or six miles since I had peered from aloft, I was 
tolerably sure the ocean had pretty nearly contracted to that extent 
from the dimness that had thickened down into the atmosphere ; 
and that, even if we were heading direct for the wreck—and of this 
no man among us could be sure—she would be invisible still from 
the height of the mast, when a coupie of hours since she’d have 
lain plain to a sharp eye or a telescope. Pipes, when the fellow 
bawled down his report, muttered hoarsely to himself, and walked 
in a fierce way to the binnacle and scowled into it, and then gazed 
around him, but in a sort of manner I could not mistake, that 
made me see he wanted to keep me off. I felt that if I so much 
as looked a doubt of the accuracy of the course he was steering, he 
would fall wild. 

Presently the German under-steward stood up in the com- 
panion and called out sulkily that lunch was ready. ‘I'll keep 
the deck till you’ve done, sir, said Pipes hurriedly to me. ‘ You 
needn’t hurry.’ Miss Inglefield said she had no appetite; she 
preferred to remain on deck. So I fetched her a glass of wine 
and some biscuits, and then seated my lonely self at the table 
before a piece of cold salt beef, off which, and a biscuit and a 
tumbler of brandy and water, I contrived to make a fair meal. 

Whilst I was eating, the steward, after a look at the com- 
panion steps, and a glance at the open skylights, said to me in a 
low voice as he put the brandy decanter before me, ‘ Do you think 
there is any chance of our ever sighting the wreck, sir?’ 
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‘Every chance.’ 
‘But ain’t there a possibility of her having foundered, sir?’ 
: ‘ That remains to be discovered.’ 

‘Ay, but if we’re to keep all on searching for her, she bein’ at 
the bottom of the sea meanwhile, and the parties having put off 
in their boats and been rescued for all we know, it’ll come des- 
perate hard upon us men; for I for one arn’t good for any work 
aloft; it makes me giddy to look down; waiting is what I signed 
articles for, and to keep me doing steward’s work and on deck all 
night, and performin’ the duty of an able seaman ’Il end in break- 
ing down my spirits.’ 

‘There’s no use in talking to me,’ said I, shortly. ‘The 
Captain’s still aboard, you know.’ 

‘Yes,’ he exclaimed, with another nervous look at the skylights, 
‘but who’s a going to talk to a captain who draws a pistol upon a 
man if he steps aft to make a complaint? And besides, sir, the 
Captain’s a changed individual. He’s turned fiercer than any 
master I ever sailed with. What the cook says is that this here 
business has unloosed a screw in the Captain’s head, and the fear 
among us men is that his determination to find the wreck, although 
she may be sunk, ‘ll end in a delusion that ‘ll keep him sailing this 
here ship about till all the hands that’s left is reduced to skeletons. 
You’re as much consarned as any of us, sir, and that’s why I take 
the liberty of addressing you.’ 

‘ All that’s very well,’ said I, not at all appreciating his argu- 
ments nor liking his allusion to myself; ‘ but, first of all, we’ve got 
no right to suppose that the wreck has sunk ; anyway, it was only 
yesterday afternoon that we lost sight of her, and to give up seeking 
her in less than twenty-four hours would be like murdering the 
passengers and seamen on board her. Pray, if you were one of 
them, what would yow think if we turned tail and left you to a 
horrible fate of starvation and slow death under the pretence 
that the job of working this seven hundred ton ship was more 
than eight of us—for you must include the Captain and me—could 
manage ?’” 

This silenced him; he looked sheepish I thought and moved 
away. I considered all this to represent rather a mere love of 
grumbling than any other meaning, provoked by Pipes’ fierce 
manner, and the heat and the unusual strain put upon the men; 
yet I also fancied that the Finn might be responsible for it to an 
extent, and I remember thinking that whatever might be the state 
of Pipes’ mind, he showed himself in possession of excellent reason 
when he told the ruffianly foreigner he’d have had him chucked 
overboard again after his rescue could he have foreseen the be- 
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haviour he was to exhibit later on. I returned on deck, and shortly 
afterwards the skipper went below apparently to work out his 
sights, for though I several times looked through the skylight I 
did not see him at the table. Grondhal was at the helm. I 
found Miss Inglefield standing on the main deck looking over the 
bulwarks in the shadow of the mainsail. I asked her why she 
had left the shelter of the awning, and she replied that she was 
afraid of the Finn, she did not like to remain near him. I tried 
to pooh-pooh this, telling her that the fellow was an arrant cur, big 
as he was, and that she had nothing to fear from him, though for 
all that it was possible to sympathise with her feelings when one 
looked at the hulking creature,’ leaning with an air of defiant 
indolence upon the spokes rather than grasping them, with his bit 
of a face upon his immense head working all over from the gnawing 
of his jaws upon a plug of tobacco, and his small evil eyes, which 
seemed to be the merest holes for the admission of light, wandering 
here and there, as restless in their peering as his uncouth form was 
quiet. 

* Well, I am afraid of him,’ said she. ‘ He is a dreadful-looking 
man. But now that you are on deck, Mr. Aubyn, I will return to 
the awning—if you will come too.’ 

‘Presently,’ I replied. ‘I should just like to take another peep 
for the wreck aloft. The horizon seems to have cleared somewhat.’ 

I put my head over the rail and stared forward. The breeze had 
gathered a little more weight since I had gone below; it was not 
sufficiently strong to run the blue ripples swiftly enough to break, 
but it had deepened the azure of the water, the pearly appearance 
had died out of the margin, and the distant faintnesses were 
brightening into clear sky; the clouds, few and far between, were 
also in perceptible motion, and there was even a light swelling of 
the topsails with a steady pulling of the loftier canvas, though the 
courses still swang in and out, and the water crisped and tinkled 
along the bends in beads and bubbles and prismatic blobs of foam 
which ran away astern as fast as a man could walk. 

I stepped aft for the glass, and giving Miss Inglefield a smile 
as I passed her, I got into the fore shrouds and climbed as high as 
the upper topsail yard, upon which I perched myself; and then 
adjusting the glass to my focus, I pointed it at our lee beam 
and with the utmost care swept the water-line thence forward to 
as far as the jibs would let me see. There was nothing in sight 
that way, and depressed by the disappointment raised in me, I 
crossed into the weather quarter of the yard and proceeded to ex- 
amine the horizon on the beam, intending to sweep the hinder sea 
presently. But when the lens of the glass bore so close upon the 
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line of the flying jibboom as to bring the stay and a bit of the 
canvas of the jib into the field of it, I took notice of a minute 
black speck upon the blue water, about the length of half my 
thumb as it might be, below the dim ruling that marked the 
junction of sky and ocean. I gazed eagerly and with a beating 
heart, not yet liking to sing out; but after intently watching the 
object for at least five minutes, I made sure that what I was 
viewing was the hull of a dismasted vessel, and that consequently 
the wreck we were in search of was at last in sight. 

On this I hailed the deck. Miss Inglefield in the shadow of 
the mainsail was gazing up at me with her face like a star all that 
distance down. When I called she moved eagerly and looked 
around her. I could see no one on deck, for the Finn at the 
wheel was hidden from me. The girl ran to the galley, and then 
the cook came out. 

‘ Below there '’ I bawled. 

‘Hullo!’ shouted the cook. 

‘Tell the Captain that the wreck’s in sight, bearing right 
ahead, and that we’re steering for her as true asa hair.’ 

He walked aft whilst Miss Inglefield went to the bulwarks ta 
look at the sea under the flying jibboom where, poor girl, there 
was nothing to view but the booms trembling into the blue sky 
and the white of the jib-shadows shivering among the ripples 
under the sails. I again directed the telescope at the distant 
speck and studied it fixedly. I was thus occupied when I was 
disturbed by the sound of heavy breathing, and glancing down I 
spied Pipes clambering up the weather topmast rigging with the 
grace and in the posture of an erect turtle. He got on to the yard 
alongside of me and panted to me to hand him the glass and show 
him the wreck. I did both, but his hands trembled so that it was 
some minutes before he could satisfy his mind. 

‘Yes,’ said he slowly, with his eye still at the telescope, ‘ that’s 
the wreck sure enough. What else can it be if it isn’t the hull? 
My God Almighty, what an ocean of trouble that blasted object 
has caused me! Here, Mr. Aubyn, take the glass for a moment. 
My head seems full of fire.’ 

I hastily closed the telescope and thrust it into my pocket so 
as to be able to put both hands on him if he should want help, for 
I noticed that a sort of tottering as of swooning seized him, and 
the moment I took the glass he lay over the yard with his breast 
upon it and his fingers squeezing his temples so convulsively that 
he pushed his cap off his head and it fell into the top. I watched 
him without speaking for some time, hoping to heaven that he’d 
speedily rally ; for though I was no ill-hand at climbing, I was not 
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so smart a sailor aloft as to know how to handle this man so as to 
save him or even protect myself, if he should begin to act insanely ; 
and you would have understood my feelings had you looked down 
and observed how giddily distant the sea appeared under us, and 
what a narrow white streak the decks of the clipper made for the 
support of the towering fabric of mast and hemp and cloth among 
the interlaced heights of which Pipes and I hung. 

Presently he lifted his face out of his hands and wiped it with 
a handkerchief; then felt his head for his cap, and not finding it, 
said with a touch of his old manner, ‘ Gor’ bless me! did I come 
aloft bareheaded, Mr. Aubyn ?’ 

‘No,’ I replied ; ‘there’s your cap in the top. It fell off just 
now.’ 

He cast his eyes down with an expression of bewilderment, and 
then glanced at me ina manner that caused me to feel glad he 
found me grave. 

‘Captain,’ said I, ‘there is no doubt that yonder object’s the 
wreck, You have borne her bearings marvellously inmind. See! 
she lies scarcely half a point to leeward of the flying jibboom end.’ 

‘D’ye think I’ve used the sea all these years not to know my 
business?’ he answered huskily, grasping the jackstay with one 
hand and shading his eyes with the other to peer ahead. 

‘ How long will it be before we have her plain from the deck ?’ 
I asked blandly and soothingly, for if I had little disposition to 
notice his rudeness or manners on deck I had none at all up here, 
where a thrust of the elbow might mean a fall, whether the deck 
or the water were struck, fit to make a man sick to think of. 

‘ *Twixt two and three hours if this draught holds,’ he replied. 

I got into the rigging and was descending when he called to 
me to leave him the telescope. I handed it to him and asked him 
if I should bring him his cap out of the top. 

‘No, sir,’ he answered. ‘Let it lie there. My head wants 
cooling. Here I shall stop till I make the hull out plainer. 
Please to tell that villain the Finn to keep her as she lies— 
nothing off; he may luff half a point if she’ll bear it,’ turning his 
head round to take a squint at the weather leech of the main 
royal. 

I went down the rigging with alacrity enough, conceiving the 
old fellow to be much safer alone aloft than were I alongside of 
him ; though it was a mad trick in him, I thought, to offer his 
bare head to the fierce heat of the noontide equatorial sun that 
poured full down upon him, above the main top-gallant staysail. 
But I knew it would be idle, that it might merely exasperate him 
to urge him to resume his cap; and so, as I say, I descended 
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nimbly to the deck, feeling not a little easy when I had my feet 
on the comparative terra firma of the white, hot planks. I 
delivered his injunctions to the Finn, who rudely and sulkily 
nodded in reply, instead of giving the customary ship-shape re- 
joinder to helm orders, and then joined Miss Inglefield. 

‘Is the wreck really in sight?’ she cried almost breathlessly, 
so great was her eagerness to question me. 

I told her yes, there was no doubt of it; an object was in sight 
right ahead that could be nothing else than the wreck. ‘If this 
breeze holds,’ said I, ‘she will be visible from the deck in three 
hours or less, and, please God, by six o’clock this evening we may 
hope to have the whole party on board.’ 

She flushed up with pleasure, her soft eyes glittering: ‘Oh, 
what a story they will have to tell!’ she cried; an exclamation 
that put the picture before me, and in my mind’s eye I saw 
Edwards and the others sitting on the quarter-deck, relating the 
experiences of the night to us; the Colonel shouting out a 
hundred by Georges and by Joves, and demanding that the helm 
of the ‘Silver Sea’ should be instantly shifted for home: his wife 
hysterical: Hornby apologetic, and hopping about bird-like in his 
delight at recovering his ship: stately Margaret Edwards, thought- 
ful and depressed with the memory of the thing she was fresh 
from: her papa hearty and cheerful, pretending to treat the inci- 
dent as a fine romantic adventure, but as willing as the Colonel 
that the ship’s head should be turned for home. It brightened 
my spirits merely to think of them as being with us again; but 
what would be said when I spoke of the change in Pipes’ manner, 
his rudeness to me, the incident of the pistol? Was the old 
fellow’s behaviour a matter worth mentioning, should he resume 
his former bearing when the party were safe? I looked up at 
him as, bareheaded, he leaned across the topsail yard with the 
glass at his eye, and made up my mind to settle with Miss Ingle- 
field to say nothing about him. But our friend the Finn was a 
different matter; and when I turned my eyes towards him as he 
slouched in a negligent, insolent posture at the wheel, I deter- 
mined to spare no pains to have him clapped into irons for the 
rest of the voyage, if Pipes hung back from punishing him in that 
way; so greatly did I dislike and fear the brute, and so convinced 
was I that he was capable of breeding great disaffection among 
the men, and causing us the utmost anxiety. 

The time passed slowly. Pipes remained aloft a whole hour; 
he then came down, picking his cap up out of the top as he 
descended. The sun in that time had burnt the back of his neck 
and the left side of his face a reddish brown, and as he had 
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jammed his cap upon one side of his head, with the naval peak 
forking skywards like the beak of a drinking hen, I had some 
difficulty to contain my laughter as he lurched along the deck. 

‘She’s the wreck, right enough, miss,’ said he, addressing Miss 
Inglefield, and going to the companion to put the glass in its 
brackets. ‘She’s lumping and black, without an inch of mast 
visible. There couldn’t be two of them, you know. We'll be 
having your pa and ma aboard again soon, now.’ 

The girl smiled at him and made some glad answer; but I 
could easily see she was too frightened of him to ask questions. 
He went below to cool his fiery face with a wash, and on returning 
took his stand near the lee mizzen rigging, stedfastly watching 
the sea past the bow, with an occasional roll of his eyes at the 
sails and a glance aft at the helmsman. Cranky or not, thought 
I, the old fellow has shown an amazing exactitude in seeking the 
wreck, unless, indeed, there was more of luck in it than fair 
reckoning, which I could not tell. The Finn, who had been re- | 
lieved at the wheel, had climbed on to the foreyard to look for the 
hull; and the cook, Nipper, and the German under-steward over- 
hung the forecastle rail. We sailed softly along amid a wonderful 
stillness. The breeze hushed the sails and not a sound came from 
aloft. You heard nothing but the gentle rippling of the passing 
water, that under the bends took a gleam on its blue surface off | 
the glossy sides of the ship, with now and again at long intervals 
the faintest moan of the rudder when the fellow at the wheel 
moved the helm a spoke or two. The silence upon the boundless 
and flashing weather sea, for the sun still hung betwixt our main 
and mizzenmasts, was like a palpable thing borne down to the 
senses by the light though burning breeze. I tell you, it was 
wonderful to look ahead and feel that behind the azure line there, | 
athwart the bows, our friends and seamen were hidden in a fabric 
that from the rigging might be seen lying like a speck of dirt 
upon the glassy margin of the polished convexity we were sailing 
upon. The thought positively startled one with the idea it brought 
of the ocean’s immensity and of man’s littleness. 

It was nearly four o’clock in the afternoon when the wreck 
showed upon the horizon. It was sighted forward first by the 
ordinary seaman, I think, who sang out the news to us aft. I 
went below for my own glass, as Pipes had taken possession of the 
ship’s out of the companion, and after focussing it I held it against 
a backstay for Miss Inglefield to look through. Our postures 
brought her face close to me ; and as I watched it with the nostrils 
trembling and the lips quivering, and her small gloved hand 
keeping one eye closed, I thought it a tender, maidenly, childlike, 
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pretty face, something to nestle fondly and trustfully upon a man’s 
heart, something for him to caress and soothe, and to toy with, too, 
for the delight the touch would find in the soft golden hair and 
the delicate rounded softness of chin and brows. Such a fancy 
seemed a kind of impertinence in a time of trying excitement and 
expectation like this; but her face, as I have said, lay very close to 
me, and a fellow’s moods will have their way spite of their 
irrelevancy to what is happening. Indeed, I should have lapsed 
into a waking dream, I think, and have forgotten all about the 
wreck by drifting into thoughts about this girl and the queenly 
Margaret, had she not brought up my reverie ‘all standing’ by 
exclaiming, ‘I see the wreck distinctly, Mr. Aubyn. Will they be 
able to see us too?’ 

‘ Oh, they'll have made us out long ago; we’re so tall, you know.’ 

‘How excited they will be! how slow they will think the 
“Silver Sea” is!’ 

‘They won’t be sure that we are the “ Silver Sea” yet awhile.’ 

‘No, 1 dare say, they will only see our white sails. When 
shall we be able to make them out, as you say, Mr. Aubyn?’ 

‘Not yet a bit,’ I answered. ‘A man’s head is but a little 
thing here below. However, there’s the wreck; and I pray God 
we may find all well aboard the wretched craft!’ 


( To be continued.) 














‘Row Dithe and Listen, Gentlemen!’ 


Carter I. 


LAMBERT ET FILS. 


TueERE used to be a shop on the ground floor and over it in dim, 
gilt letters— 

LAMBERT ET FILS. 
Nothing more. 

I am speaking of the right-hand corner house in La Cité in 
Geneva—the right-hand corner as you come up from the Corraterie. 
You can hardly mistake the house. There is an old fountain 
right in front of it. 

That the signboard bearing the name of Lambert et Fils 
should have nothing further on it is, perhaps, best accounted for 
by the fact that it would have been hard to put in one word what 
Lambert et Fils were. Only a few of their callings are named 
when it is said that they were vendors of books, ancient and 
modern, of pictures, of music; that they were stationers, wine- 
merchants, pianoforte-hirers, tuners, printers, and general agents. 
These facts they managed to indicate by the mere arrangement of 
their shop-window ; and considering that the latter was not of that 
class presenting to view one vast sheet of plate-glass, but was the 
very smallest of possibly small, many-paned casements, one cannot 
help thinking that the tribute of warm admiration is due to 
Lambert et Fils.. Placed lowest here was a row of bottles, dim 
and sawdusty enough to guarantee more than respectable old age. 
Gaining fine relief from them were the newest things in visiting 
cards, congratulatory cards, condolence cards—cards to suit life in 
all its phases; some leaning against, some stuck in between, some 
peering from behind the bottles. Add a large assortment of pens 
and pencils and rubbers; add combination affairs consisting ot 
pens and pencils and rubbers in one, arranged in rows on cardboard 
and looking thus arranged like so many notes of exclamation at 
their own wondrousness. Add paper of every species, laid about 
in packets and loose ; add copy-books of every size and tint ; add 
puzzle-boxes and a few sober toys (Lambert et Fils’s provision for 
Jack); add tier upon tier of books, most of them rather dilapi- 
dated, but a few brand-new, notably some in gleaming Tauchnitz 
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costume; add music in cheap and costly editions, and notice the 
card laid against a bulky volume of Beethoven: ‘ Music lessons 
from a German. For terms inquire within of Lambert et Fils.’ 

A similar card is laid against a volume of Dickens—‘ English 
lessons froma Lady. For particulars ask within of Lambert et 
Fils.’ 

A third notice, the affair of Lambert et Fils themselves, is laid 
against a bottle in the lowest scale, and intimates that this firm 
has bought up the entire wine-cellar of a certain nobleman, 
&e. &e. 

Let no one think, however, that all the placards in the window 
of Lambert et Fils are of a petitionary, alias pathetic, nature. One 
notice states, with a certain flourish in the handwriting, that they 
have here at their disposal a number of lucrative posts. For 
instance: ‘A young man, good linguist, with experience as com- 
mercial traveller, will find occupation’ (salary not specified) 
‘through Lambert et Fils.’ ‘A young lady, well acquainted with 
English, French, and German, half the sciences and all the arts’ 
(Lambert et Fils give a full enumeration) ‘will find an engage- 
ment ’ (salary, twenty pounds a year) through Lambert et Fils. 

A lucrative post, indeed ! 

The really remarkable circumstance, meanwhile, in connection 
with the shop at the corner of La Cité has yet to be mentioned; 
to wit, that while the signboard over it implied joint ownership by 
a father and son, neither father nor son ever appeared in it. 
Lambert Fils had departed this life a year before the time of which 
I write, and Lambert Pére, as a man of business, might be said to 
have expired with his son. In a little room behind the dingy 
shop sits a bowed old man, Lambert Pére; more than a year has 
passed since Lambert Fils was carried out of that room to his last 
resting-place. Lambert Pére still says to anyone entering it :— 

‘What do you want? Leave my son with me.’ 

It had been what we call ‘ death by accident ’—sudden, terrible. 
The boat had gone down before the eyes of Lambert Pére. The 
lake had closed over his son with him standing beside it; and its 
waters, with him standing beside it, had tumbled over and past 
each other and played at lap-lap as before... . 

Folks touched their foreheads when they spoke of Lambert 
Pére. 

He rarely entered the shop after that first of May. In all but 
name the business was carried on by another. 
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Cuapter II. 


NATALIE LAMBERT. 


Step into the shop of Lambert et Fils and look well about you. 
When your eyes have got used to the half-dusk, you will see where 
the shadow is heaviest the figure of a woman. As she sits in the 
gloom were I to tell you that she is sixty, you would say, ‘A 
pretty old dame, and how young she looks for her age!’ and were 
she to come out into the half-light (it is nowhere wholly light in 
the shop of Lambert et Fils), you would add, ‘Why, yes, how 
remarkably young; something quite girlish about her.’ 

And then, mayhap, you would fall to thinking how pretty she 
must have been in days gone by, this charming little old dame. 

It would make one smile were it not so sad. The old dame, 
one year ago, was a young bright girl; the old dame has seen only 
twenty-two summers. Look at her twice—look at her well. It 
is never wholly light in the shop of Lambert et Fils; but the 
shadow round Natalie Lambert—the little quiet girl—is more 
than mere absence of daylight. 

A tap at a private door leading into the shop and a gentleman 
enters. 

‘You, Doctor? Here is your book.’ 

‘Thank you.’ He seats himself at a desk which in better days 
was in daily use by Lambert Pére, but is now half-hidden behind 
a screen. 

He begins to read. 

‘About that second volume; I wanted to ask you 
(peering through the gloom), ‘he has gone.’ 

The Doctor has not gone, but is intent on his book. A tinkle 
of the bell over the door first rouses him. 

A subscriber to the library wants the newest novel. 

Another tinkle. A lady, this time, and English, to judge 
from the fact that the seasons are boldly blended in her costume ; 
summer and winter going hand in hand, if one may so say, in a 
tulle bonnet worn with a fur pelerine. 

‘There have been no applications,’ says Natalie, reading the 
question in her eyes. ‘The town, alas! is full of Englishwomen 
ready to give lessons.’ 

There is pain in the smile of the nervous lips as the English- 
woman bends over the counter. 

‘H’m! yes, I suppose so. This little pencil is very ingenious. 
Will you wrap it up for me? Only ten centimes? how very 
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cheap! Thank you. Quite a pleasant change in the weather, is 
isnot? I may be passing again to-morrow.’ 

And the tulle bonnet and fur pelerine and face with the pain 
in its smile pass out of the shop-door. 

Another tinkle, and—heaven help us! another would-be 
Croesus in the teaching profession. A different type, this. With 
a swing the door flies open, and a tall, fair young man enters. 
He seems to bring sunlight and joy with him, and looks curiously 
out of place amid the gloom of the little shop. 

‘No offers? I see it in your face, Mademoiselle,’ he says in a 
rich, pleasant voice. ‘It’s just my luck. Why, this is something 
new’ (taking up a book of songs). ‘A pretty air’ (whistling it 
softly). 

The girl’s face changes. Something in the sunlight and the 
joy he brings with him; something in the music of his voice is 
inexpressibly pleasant. 

‘Go on, please,’ she says simply, as he stops. 

‘I cannot.’ He closes the book abruptly. His voice and face 
have changed. 


Cuapter III. 
BUSINESS. 


Tue Doctor thinks it time to discover himself to the one who 
has not seen him. 

‘ Natalie,’ he says. 

‘What! you here, Henri?’ 

‘Yes. I’m glad you sometimes slip into calling me by my 
Christian name.’ 

‘I can but do so, if you call me by mine; though after what 
has passed : 

‘ Forget the past. Strange girl, that you are, Natalie!’ 

‘Never mind my strangeness. Did you notice that young 
German? He came in like a sunbeam and went out like a 
thunderbolt. I fancy he thought it presuming in me to ask him 
to go on whistling. I could not help myself.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ 

The Doctor’s voice is rather dry. 

‘I hope he will come again.’ 

‘Do you?’ 

‘Yes; I should like to let him know of an opening of which I 
have heard at Berne for a young musician. Geneva is overstocked 
with teachers.’ 

‘ Have you told him so?’ 
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‘More than once. He says he has made up his mind not to 
leave the town, if possible. Ma foi! young men are hopeful.’ 

The Doctor smiles despite himself. ‘ You seem to take a sort 
of grandmotherly interest in the youth’s success,’ he says. ‘I 
happen to know him personally, and shall be happy to bring to his 
knowledge all the particulars concerning that opening in Berne.’ 

‘Would you? Here is the letter I received on the subject’ 
(handing it). ‘Wait, Henri; business. In case he decides to 
apply for the post and obtains it, the fee to us—Lambert et Fils— 
will be two per cent. on his first year’s salary. We would have him 
make up his mind without delay; as, in case he does not care for 
the appointment, someone else might.’ 

‘You would urge him to accept it, then?’ 

‘Hm!—yes. It would be something, and might lead to better 
things. I fancy if he gains a footing anywhere he will make a 
career. Have you heard him on our pianos? He plays superbly 
—nay, more than that, there is music in his voice, his laugh, his 
whistle. I sometimes hear him when he isnot here at all. Stay! 
somebody ringing again.’ 

The Doctor watches her attend to the new-comer; then take 
out a file of accounts and busy herself over them. He returns the 
letter. 

‘Your musician will, I fancy, reappear. Perhaps you had 
better transact the matter yourself.’ 

‘ Makes one hundred and five exactly.— Well, yes ; he has come 
every day fora month past. What an unreliable thing teaching 
is,to be sure. Did I say one hundred and five or one hundred and 
six just now?’ 

‘One hundred and five.’ 

This time the Doctor laughs outright. 

‘Hush!’ The girl turns round with a frightened look. 
Lambert Pére cannot endure the sound of laughter. 

The Doctor’s face darkens. ‘ Really your life is made a second 
death, Sister Natalie.’ 

As he speaks he carries her hand to his lips, 

Another figure draws near. 

‘It is I, your only sister, Henri,’ says the new-comer, signifi- 
cantly. ‘Can you leave us?’ 

He goes, and the two women are left alone. The Doctor’s 
sister is the first to speak. 

‘Natalie, what makes you look so happy? You make me 
tremble. Oh, how wicked men are!’ impulsively. ‘His sister, 
indeed! I will speak to him myself.’ And she is gone almost as 
quickly as come. 
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Cuarrer IV. 










BROTHER AND SISTER, 







ANTOINETTE goes straight to the point. 
‘ How dare you trifle with Natalie Lambert, Henri? She is 
my friend.’ 

The Doctor answers with provoking calm: ‘ What makes you 
think I trifle with her ?’ 

‘I have my eyes. If you are not in love, Natalie is. It is 
cruel to play at being her brother. You do not know but you 
are breaking her heart.’ 

‘Nay, dear,’ changing his tone,‘I do. I know her to be in 
love, and loved. What would you say to hear that Natalie 
Lambert had changed her name to Natalie, Countess Glachen ? 
Compose yourself a little; be seated,’ placing a chair with rather 
elaborate politeness. ‘I know there are two great mysteries to 
every girl with a brother: the first, how her particular friend can 
fall in love with anyone else but her brother; the second, how her 
brother can fall in love with anyone else but her particular friend. 
You married us years ago, that goes without saying. Now we 
avail ourselves of a Protestant privilege, and simultaneously sue 
for a divorce—the parties not agreeing.’ 

‘You mean to say ; 

‘I mean to say that Natalie Lambert feels towards me very 
much as she feels towards you, excepting, perhaps, that you come 
first inher liking: and that I feel towards Natalie Lambert very 
much as I feel towards you, save and excepting,’ smiling, ‘ that you 
certainly come first in my liking. And now to the Glachen 
romance. You have heard me speak of a Count Glachen and his 
sister whom I met in Wiesbaden. I rather admired the Countess, 
a little woman with wonderful eyes —hard-headed, I fancy.’ 

‘Strange combination—wonderful eyes and hard head. But 
never mind your Countess. What about the Count and Natalie.’ 

‘ All in good time. To begin with, let me describe the young 
man. Very tall, very handsome, very talented, very eccentric, 
and. 
































very music-mad.’ 

‘You have omitted very rich.’ 

‘ Advisedly. I faney, Antoinette, the family Glachen is any- 
thing but rich; but that has no special bearing on my story. 
Some months ago, Count Glachen came to Geneva, and seeing the 
various notices in the window of Lambert et Fils, conceived the 
highly original idea of adding one of his own to them. He called 
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himself Herr Galhen. Natalie to this hour believes him to be a 
struggling music-master. You must have seen the notice: 
“‘ Music lessons from a German.”’ 

Antoinette nods. 

‘ Well, for four weeks past our Count, as Herr Galhen, has him- 
self daily “inquired within ” of Natalie, as Lambert et Fils, how 
matters stand with offers; and Natalie, as Lambert et Fils, has for 
that length of time daily broken to him, with more or less deli- 
cacy, the fact that the public want none of his music-lessons.’ 

‘Poor fellow !—I mean what a blessing! Why, this is simply 
delicious.’ 

‘Don’t interrupt me, please, pedantically, ‘and—would you 
mind leaving my papers alone?’ (Antoinette has been weaving 
initials—N. G., standing’for Natalie Glachen—-with a coronet above, 
and a castle suggestively looming in the distance.) ‘ Haven’t 
you got a bit of crochet or something about you that you could 
busy your hands with ?’ 

‘A bit of crochet, indeed!’ with indignant scorn, and ruling a 
frame round the castle. ‘When will men cease to think that 
women are walking work-bags? Goon with your story, there’s a 
dear old fellow, and don’t be too ridiculous.’ 

‘Where was I? Well, he got no pupils, and now Natalie 
recommends him to try his fortune at Berne, where she has heard 
of an opening for a musician.’ 

‘Ob!’ in a disappointed tone. ‘I thought we were going to 
have a romance.’ 

‘So we are. The Count is over head and ears in love with 
Natalie, and ; 

‘Natalie sends him off to Berne. Now listen to me, Henri. 
In novels the course of true love never runs smoooth. Folks dart 
about from place to place and from feeling to feeling, because it 
fills up so many chapters, and all comes right in the end, because 
the author has made up his mind that it shall be so; or else the 
thing ends miserably, but picturesquely, and you call it artistic. 
All very wellin books; but I will never believe that real life can be 
handled like a novel. We must keep the Count in Geneva.’ 

‘We, as it happens, you wretched match-maker, have nothing 
to do in the matter. Not only does Natalie send the musician to 
Berne, but she lays stress on the fact that the fee due to her for 
recommending to him the aforesaid post is, if he obtain it, two 
per cent. on his first year’s salary. Commend me to your business 
women, Antoinette.’ 

‘Really, Henri,’ with a dismayed expression, ‘I have not 
common patience with you. Fancy seeing the humorous side to 
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Natalie’s throwing away her happiness like that! I can only 
account for her conduct on my old supposition that she is in love 
with you; and , 

‘Nay, dear; no more of that. She is in love with the soi- 
disant musician, if ever a woman was in love.’ 

‘ Pooh !—and that two per cent.’ 

‘You forget that she represents a firm; that she may not 
choose to lay her heart bare to one with whom, after all, she has 
only met on a business footing. Why; supposing even this act of 
hers causes the young man to declare himself, I am not at all sure 
that Natalie will give him an unconditional Yes.’ 

‘Yet you think she loves him.’ 

‘I know she does. But she only knows him as Herr Galhen, 
a man of talent, engaging in manner, good-looking, in fine—well, 
ali that most women care for in men.’ 

‘ And that most men,’ says Antoinette quietly, and gazing stu- 
diously into vacancy, ‘set no store by at all in women; having, 
“in fine,” a soul above . What have I said ?’ 

This with an air of startled innocence, and catching a packet of 
envelopes which her brother tosses at her. ‘ Proceed, lofty being.’ 

‘Do be sensible, Antoinette! Natalie only knows the German 
as Herr Galhen ; however attractive, poor; and about to enter a 
profession in which men seldom rise to affluence. She herself as 
the daughter of miser Lambert is, we know, heiress to a consider- 
able fortune ; in fact, one of the richest girls in Geneva. Will 
she so far act against the traditions of her family as to give herself 
and her very handsome fortune toa penniless young music-master ? 
I almost fancy her father is not so changed but he would oppose 
the union.’ 

‘But your music-master is a nobleman. She would be a 
countess. If I know Lazabert Pére at all, he will not object to 
his daughter's marrying a count.’ 

‘Our German has not yet revealed himself as such. The 
romance, so far, is a game of hide and seek; and to tell you the 
truth, I do not believe that ever answers in real life. I may be 
wrong, of course, but, as matters stand, I fancy Count Glachen’s 
suit will meet with—No.’ 

‘Then I shall believe, as I always have believed, that Natalie, 
far from loving any other, loves—you.’ 

The Doctor rises. 

‘Talk of the conceit of men,’ he exclaims, pacing the room, 
‘the conceit of men’s sisters is simply appalling. Do try, Antoinette, 
to grasp with both hands the fact that, incredible though it seem, 
Natalie has rejected me.’ 
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‘Then you proposed to her?’ 

‘Yes,’ flushing. ‘Some four weeks ago, swayed by your firm 
conviction that she was in love with me, against all my own heart 
told me to the contrary—and I never believed that she cared for 
me other than as I care for her—I was fool enough to propose to 
her. You, dear, had been in your tragic vein and had accused 
me of trifling with one whom I value far too highly ever to trifle 
with her. Now you know all. I proposed to her. She was 
pained and surprised, and ; 

‘IT am so sorry, Henri,’ with quivering lips. 

‘Never mind; it all sprang from your foolish sister’s love. 
To continue with Natalie’s story.’ So he lightly dismisses the 
subject, and Antoinette is herself again. 

‘Don’t speak to me, Henri, for a while,’ she says. ‘I’m 
thinking.’ 

The Doctor smiles. His sister ‘thinking’ is an edifying 
spectacle. She is leaning forward with both arms on his desk, 
and the evening sun which is streaming in at the window streams 
over her fair bowed head. Being only a brother, the prettiness 
of the picture is somewhat thrown away on him. He takes out 
his watch. 

‘I will bind myself to be silent as the tomb for five minutes 
After that no human power shall prevent my speaking.’ 

Antoinette takes no notice of this. Only four minutes have 
passed when she herself renews the conversation, rather grandilo- 
quently, as follows: 

‘It comes to this, Henri, that life is a wretched artist.’ 

‘I knew you were going to start some world-upsetting theory. 
A woman always does when she has had on her thinking-cap for 
two minutes. Be more explicit, my sister.’ 

‘In other words, we have in this corner-house the elements ot 
romance after romance and nothing comes of them.’ 

‘Of the elements.’ 

‘Yes, dear. Try to be serious for once in your life. If there’s 
one thing incenses me in men it is that on occasions of no im- 
portance whatever they assume an air of depressing seriousness, 
and at times really momentous aggravate one by their womanish 
frivolity.’ 

‘Bravo! Much as Sterne said of the gayest nation in the 
world, that it disappointed him only in being so solemn; so you 
say of the male sex that it disappoints you only in being so 
—womanish.’ 

‘No doubt Sterne, with indignation, ‘whose name I never 
heard before, was a great light; and of course you, Henri, are 
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witty in the extreme; but that is neither here nor there. To re- 
turn to the point from which I started.’ A woman worth calling 
such, when she sees herself getting the worst of an argument, 
always votes for return to the starting-point. ‘ What I call the 
elements of romance are: first, an uncommonly beautiful girl. 
You may look as you will; Natalie was never precisely your style ; 
still she 2s uncommonly beautiful, with a beauty that women 
acknowledge. Men don’t know what beauty is.’ 

The Doctor begins to hum the only air he knows, a rather 
dismal one. Then he says meekly: 

‘If it would give you any peculiar pleasure, I will admit that 
I regard you as especially plain-looking. You are remarkably 
unlike Natalie.’ 

* Re-mark-ably,’ with emphasis. ‘ But no—not plain-looking; 
there’s your extreme again. It would be affectation for me to say 
that Ido not know I am good-looking—pretty, in fact; though 
there is nothing in my face that a woman would look at beside 
Natalie’s—no soul, no poetry; nothing that anyone but a man 
would consider beauty. In fact, it’s just the sort of face I should 
myself pooh-pooh.’ 

‘ And do so,’ laughs the Doctor, vastly amused at these scathing 
remarks by a woman on her own specially pretty face. 

‘To keep to Natalie, however,’ says Antoinette. ‘As I have 
said, an uncommonly beautiful girl in the gloom of an old book- 
shop; father bowed down with grief (one might make much of that 
in a book), and up in the third storey a young doctor, with a sister 
who is not a dragon—what more do you want for romance ? 
Well, all this material is thrown away. The uncommonly beauti- 
ful girl chooses to view in the doctor an estimable young man and 
pleasant friend, absolutely nothing more. The young doctor, in 
the same prosy fashion, comes to regard the beautiful girl F 

‘Uncommonly beautiful, please !’ 

‘ As—don’t trip me up, Henri—in her way an admirable young 
person, much on a par with his good-looking but essentially 
commonplace sister. The latter in vain pulls every string ; nothing 
comes of the acquaintanceship. So much for romance number 
one. Take number two: The girl, beautiful as ever, old book- 
shop, gloom and sad interest of every kind.’ Antoinette enumerates 
these features as though she were verily putting up the story for 
auction. ‘A discriminating count, posing as music-master, falls 
in love with her. She, acting on Heaven only knows what un- 
happy inspiration, sends him off to teach the piano at Berne, 
while she herself figures as a second Shylock—-a pound of flesh or 
her two per cent.’ 
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‘The pound of flesh is the outcome of your vivid imagination, 
Antoinette; otherwise the résumé is fairly correct. I confess I 
too am afraid that romance number two is about to collapse; 
unless, of course,’ laughing, ‘ that doctor’s sister, the good-looking 
but essentially commonplace young woman, of whom you spoke, 
can pull the strings a second time and with more success.’ 

Antoinette contemplates her brother pensively. ‘If you could, 
Henri,’ she says, ‘for one moment restrain your burning desire to 
be witty, you really would, I think, be passable, as men go. Now 
listen to what I have to say, and try to follow me.’ 

The Doctor with difficulty keeps from laughing outright. 
‘ Medusa, Sibyl, Oracle, Sphinx!’ he exclaims with an oratorical 
wave; ‘whatever your name be, proceed. T will tax my weak 
brain to the uttermost to catch your meaning.’ 

‘How you do put one out with your childish nonsense, says 
Antoinette. ‘Not to go into details, let us take a survey of the 
case as it stands. Leading personages, a count in love with a girl 
socially his inferior and of whose wealth he has not the slightest 
conception. A girl in love with a man who appears in struggling 
circumstances and of whose rank no suspicion dawns on her mind. 
Minor personage : j 

‘Allow me to continue, Antoinette. Minor personage, 
commonplace but essentially good-looking—-I beg your pardon— 
good-looking but essentially commonplace young woman, born 
matchmaker, who knows the betweens and betwixts of the case 
and, in the critical moment—-what more simple ?—enlightens the 
count as to the state of the girl’s finances, the girl as to the state 
of the struggling music-teacher’s genealogical tree, this setting 
matters right in a twinkling.’ 

Antoinette looks at her brother as though he presented some 
new and interesting psychological problem to her mind. Then 
she says, bursting into abstract matter in the style peculiar to 
herself: ‘It has always been a marvel in my eyes how men dare 
take up their pens as novelists.’ 

‘Yet a few have done so rather successfully,’ remarks the 
Doctor. 

This again Antoinette treats as ‘neither here nor there,’ pro- 
ceeding calmly : 

‘To me there is a clumsiness in their mode of dealing with 
delicate subjects; a sort of mental lumpishness about even those 
who pass for cultivated among them’ (the Doctor pretends to 
wince) ‘that makes it more than astonishing that they should try 
to vie with women in a species of literature which must, above all, 
need subtle handling. What do you say?’ 
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‘« Mental lumpishness,” dear, was good; but “vie with women” 
was better,’ repeats the Doctor, by this time fairly shaking with 
laughter. ‘What would you think now of returning to the start- 
ing-point? The ingrained coarseness of my nature made me fancy 
that it might be well to make known to the two leading personages 
in the romance what alone would make their union in the eyes of 
most rational beings, and certainly in the eyes of their respective 
relatives, not a mésalliance—the rank on the one side, the wealth 
on the other.’ 

‘You are not altogether wrong there,’ admits Antoinette, look- 
ing at the Doctor much as a small girl sometimes looks at a big 
boy—in his way no doubt a fine production of nature’s, but heavy ; 
decidedly heavy. ‘In your groping, mannish way, dear, you are 
stumbling upon the right track. Would “Countess Glachen, 
Wiesbaden,” find your hard-headed little countess, do you think ? 
I, for my part, believe in nothing like the general post. Ah, I 
know,’ (translating literally her brother’s directions,) ‘to the 
highly well-born Countess of Glachen, Wiesbaden,” exquisite 
German pompousness. Now when J have decided that this Count 
is in love with Natalie and she with him, which I have not done 
yet, I will write to the Countess as Natalie’s friend, and F 

‘Come in!’ This very emphatic, but, it may seem, rather 
irrelevant exclamation on the part of the Doctor, is caused by a 
repeated knocking at the door. 

‘You, Count, how odd! We were just talking of you,’ 


CuHarrer V. 


THREE QUESTIONS. 


SoMETHING in the Count’s face made Antoinette feel that it was 
not the most suitable moment for them to be introduced. She 
passed into an inner room. The Count came forward. 

‘Excuse the question, Doctor—think me a boor, think me a 
madman, think what you will—do you love Natalie Lambert? 
You don’t! God bless you!’ taking the Doctor’s hand with 
German effusiveness ; though, certes, the latter had not specially 
suited the tenour of his feelings to convenience him. ‘ Another 
question—does Natalie Lambert love you? No! What a fool 
have I been then!’ 

The Doctor smiles. ‘Have you nothing further to ask?’ 

. ©Why, yes, if I may. Does Natalie Lambert to your know- 
ledge—love anyone? 
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‘I fancy she does; nay, I will dare to maintain that she loves 
with all a woman’s love—you, Count Glachen.’ 

Now English reader, prepare to smile. Count Glachen is a 
German. Putting one hand on each of the doctor’s shoulders, to 
the considerable astonishment of that gentleman he—kisses him. 

‘A brother’s salute. You have made me happy. I shall win 
her.’ 

So saying, he is about to leave the room, but stops before an 
open photograph-case. 

‘Insatiable that you are,’ says the Doctor, laughing. ‘Are you 
not yet content? Here is the picture; you can have it on one 
condition ; that’ (earnestly) ‘if Natalie Lambert be not Countess 
Glachen by this day year you will return it to me.’ 

‘Agreed! Hin Mann, ein Wort.’ 


Cuarter VI. 
TWO LETTERS. 
His letter (rather disjointed) :— 


‘Natalie; I dare not face you. I am not Ernst Galhen, the 
music-master, but Count Glachen. Your friend the Doctor knows 
my sister and me. 

‘You will hate the lie that I have been acting. My darling, 
did you but know how I have learnt to love you! Dare I ask you 
to be my wife? Give me a little hope. 

‘Ernst GLACHEN.’ 

Natalie’s answer (very concise) :— 


‘You have won my heart under false pretences, Count Glachen. 
I will be your wife when your sister intercedes for you. No sooner. 
‘Natalie Lambert.’ 


‘My sister?’ The Count bit his lips. Then he looked out 
writing materials and wrote a letter to this, it would seem, formid- 
able personage. Having covered three pages, he stopped. 

‘Too long, too long! and I don’t seem to get to the point 
somehow. Not at all the style for Agnes.’ 

He tore the letter and dashed off another. ‘Too short! Why, 
it sounds like a cannon-shot. The way to madden Agnes.’ 

Perhaps the reader, from these rather conflicting remarks, can 
patch together the character of Agnes. One recalls the doctor’s 
description : ‘a little woman with wonderful eyes—hard-headed, I 
fancy.’ 

The Count began a third letter: ‘Pooh! too humble!’ A 
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fourth: ‘Too sentimental!’ A fifth: ‘ Absurdly arrogant!’ this 
with parenthetical ejaculations to the effect that Agnes detested 
humility, would sicken at sentimentality, and bristle all over at 
arrogance ; all of which features, however strange in themselves, 
are, when you come to think on the matter, perhaps just what 
might be expected from a little woman with wonderful eyes, but 
hard-headed. And that is the type of woman that goes to form 
the backbone of humanity. 

‘Yes, quite absurdly arrogant,’ groaned the Count, as he con- 
templated the opening sentence of his last letter ; and, truth to 
say, besides being rather obscure, it was not of the most concilia- 
tory nature. It ran as follows: 

‘Dear Agnes,—To come to the point at once; you may as well 
put a good face on the matter, and do the thing peaceably, for I 
won’t be thwarted, mind.’ 

‘The simplest plan, after all, will be for me to go to her. 
Stay! I forget; she’s at that Frankfort!’ (It seems un- 
necessary to give the qualifying word used by the Count. It had 
no special appositeness applied to the good old city of bankers, 
and merely reflected the mood of the gentleman speaking ; a mood 
of the type by Professor Bain called ‘explosive’.) ‘Let me see! 
She will not be back till Thursday, this day week. Time to start 
on Tuesday.’ 

Two hours later Count Glachen was on his way to Bale. From 
Bale he journeyed to Paris, and from Paris on the Thursday follow- 
ing returned to Wiesbaden. Why he chose the above peculiar 
route I cannot say. 








Cuapter VII. 


THE NEWS IS BROKEN TO AGNES, 


A LOW-CEILED, small, square room, with grey-blue paper, grey- 
blue window sash, grey-blue window-curtains, grey-blue furniture. 
The owner of it likes things light. The very books on the book- 
shelves are most of them in light bindings; the pictures, consist- 
ing of much hanging-material, much frame, much setting, and 
(truth to say) very little picture, are light. Astheticism reigns 
supreme here. We are in Wiesbaden. Where we have no 
pictures we have plaques; where we have no plaques we have 
vases ; where we have no vases we have figures; miniature figures 
most of them, not of gods and goddesses (their day has past); not 
of men famed for mind nor of women for grace; not works of art 
telling of a world of heroism, of intellect ; not things of beauty. 
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Their day has past. Here you may see a misshapen horse with 

monstrous legs (Egyptian); a cow with a canine head and general 
appearance anything but bovine (Japanese.) Shepherds and 
shepherdesses abound. Add a Noahsarkian collection of birds, 
notably those of the owl and parrot family. Hn passant notice 
one or two miniature tables, a couch, and one or two chairs. Not 
a surplus of the useful, certainly. One tries to think with Michelet : 
‘ Le sublime, c'est Vinutile.’ 

‘Well, mon ami, says the Countess, entering. Yes, we are 
in Wiesbaden, where ladies of rank speak a mixture of French and 
German. As she sits down we may as well take a look at the 
Count’s sister. She has eyes like the sea, neither green nor blue, 
nor grey. She herself maintains that in this respect they har- 
monise with her window-curtains and the general tone of her 
room; green-grey-blue. This isa point which might be disputed ; 
they are darkly fringed, and suggest a few ideas that the window- 
curtains and general tone of the room do not. The rest of her 
face may be quickly summarised :—a truthful forehead, a small 
firm mouth (perhaps a trifle too small and firm), little white teeth, 
and a piquant nose. Her hair is some shade of brown, tightly 
braided behind (die englische Frisur, they call this in Germany), 
but cut in front and brushed back—a fringe in disguise. She has 
small feet and a perfect figure; she dresses with studied taste. 

So much for the little woman of the Doctor’s description. 

As she sits facing her brother, she slides a ring up and down 
her finger (a trick she has), and her colour comes and goes ; facts 
hard to reconcile with the firmness of her mouth, the steady gaze 
of her eyes. 

The Count draws a photograph from his pocket. 

‘That is she,’ he says, as though he had been talking to his 
sister on the subject of Natalie for an hour past. 

The Countess smiles. 

‘You are specially lucid; but never mind. Which do you 
mean? The blonde? Is it possible, Ernst, you have not noticed 
that there are two girls on the picture ?’ 

‘Why, yes.” The Count looks rather foolish. ‘But she is of 
course the dark one; the one with the finer face; the one with 
the eyes.’ 

‘Thank you. I may as well say in passing that they have both 
of them eyes. Still youare right ; the dark one has the finer face ; 
nay, her face is more than fine, it is lovely. So this is my sister- 
in-law that is to be.’ 


So far all goes well. The Count thinks of the corner shop and 
groans, 
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Neither speak for a while. 

‘What is her name?’ asks the Countess at last. 

‘ Lambert.’ 

‘I mean her Christian name.’ 

‘Natalie. The Count begins to doubt that he is in his right 
mind. ‘I cannot understand that you do not ask what she is,’ he 
exclaims at last. 

‘Well, what isshe ?’ lightly. ‘ Nota a dressmaker, I hope.’ 

‘No! not a——a dressmaker,’ with considerable emphasis. 

‘A governess ?’ 

‘No, indeed!’ vehemently ; then the irrationality of this tone 
perhaps striking himself, more meekly, ‘at least, no—not a 
governess.’ 

‘I give it up.’ 

‘ Well, the fact is, there’s no good mincing matters; as far as I 
can make out, she’s a little of everything: wine-merchant, book- 
seller, lending-librarian, pianoforte-hirer, tuner, stationer, printer, 
agent. Don’t look so bewildered, Agnes.’ 

That lady has carried her hand to the seat of reason and looks 
as mystified as ever mortal woman looked. 

‘You mean all these callings are pursued by her family, I 
suppose,’ she says at last, ‘and you want to bring on us the wine- 
merchant, the bookseller, the pianoforte-tuner, the printer and— 
the rest,’ this with the spasmodic grimace which boys call gulp. 

‘No, no,’ (the Count visibly writhes). ‘She is all these things 
herself, dear ; at least her father is, and he, as well as I know, is 
mad, and—it does sound dreadful, certainly—but if you could 
- only see the girl. As it is, you’re taking it better than I fancied 
you would.’ 

The Countess tries to suppress a smile. He speaks as though 
‘it’ were a dose of cod-liver oil at the least. 

‘The simplest plav, I fancy,’ she says, ‘ will be for me to go 
back to Geneva with you. What’s the matter ?’ 

‘Nothing. Only what have you been doing yourself, 
Agnes, while I have been away ?’ 

At this question the Countess bursts into such a peal of 
laughter, that one all but marvels at its not upsetting the gravity 
of the Japanese cow and the Egyptian horse, not to mention 
the various other melancholy-looking bipeds and quadrupeds with 
which she has surrounded herself. 

‘I?’ she says. ‘Well, I, in your absence, have become 
engaged to a man in my own walk of life, and with just enough 


money for us, I fancy, to vegetate together in orthodox style to the 
end of our days.’ - 
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‘ Count Reichen ?’ 

‘Yes. There’s a certain lack of poetry about the thing, I 
admit. If he represented some half-dozen trades at once ; 

‘ Spare me, Agnes,’ says the Count, almost shuddering at this 
picture. ‘ How illogical yon women are !’ 


Crarter VIII. 


END. 


Two days later Count and Countess Glachen are in Geneva, 
and a note is brought to the corner house of La Cité. It is from 
Countess Glachen to Natalie, and runs as follows :— 


‘In the eyes of the world, Mademoiselle Lambert, you might 
act more wisely than to ally yourself to a nobleman of no fortune 
whatever. I fail to see on what grounds I could, in my brother’s 
interest, oppose your union with him. Believe me ready at any 
moment to greet you as a sister. 

‘AGNES GLACHEN.’ 

What need to tell the rest ? 

‘I never regret,’ says Antoinette, some “months afterwards 
when Count and Countess Natalie Glachen are on their honey- 
moon, ‘I never regret that I wrote that letter to Countess Agnes, 
mentioning all the sad and strange interest in the life of our friend 
Natalie, the beautiful, motherless heiress. Did she ever tell you, 
Henri, the way her brother broke the news to her? Oh, you 
men !’ 

Henri takes no notice of this apostrophe to the sex. 

‘The best of the story to me is,’ he says thoughtfully, * that 
the Count never gained an inkling of Natalie’s wealth till quite 
the last thing. I am sure the news of her money came on him 
quite like a shock.’ 

‘Yes, I think it did. But that, you know, is a kind of shock 
I feel certain a man lives down.’ 

‘If you are not the veriest cynic, Antoinette! One never 
knows what sarcasm may be coming.’ 

‘Nay ;’ Antoinette lays her hand on his arm. ‘Yet it does 
indeed sound cynical; so many true things do. If you knew, 
dear, how happy I am for Natalie! How you can say she is not 
the loveliest woman in the world I cannot conceive. Now did she 
not look a beautiful bride ?’ 


‘Somebody whispered to me that one of the bridesmaids 
looked quite as beautiful.’ 
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‘Bah !—you need not speak a word in that “somebody’s” 
favour. If I’ve told him once, I’ve told him twenty times that 
I am not going to marry till I’m forty.’ 

‘Then you must goto England.’ With Henri, as with most 
Frenchmen, it is an ineradicable conviction that it is more common 
than not for ladies in England to marry between forty and sixty ; 
women in their fifth and sixth decade being, among us, regarded 
as in the pride of girlhood. 


One more peep at Count Ernst and Countess Natalie. A year 
has passed and Lambert Pére has been gathered to his fathers. 
The young couple have built a villa in the Sonnenberg Strasse in 
Wiesbaden. No one knows what the Countess’s fortune is; but 
no Glachen of the generation has lived, or lives, in such style as 
Count Ernst. The world of Wiesbaden found a good many spite- 
ful things to say in the Franco-German tongue, in which the 
‘world’ there speaks, while the villa in the Sonnenberg Strasse 
was in the process of building, but when the Count appeared on 
the scene with the Countess, its remarks dwindled down into this: 
that the introduction among them of a Countess, née Lambert— 
especially one so young, so lovely, (so ‘apart,’ said a certain 
serene highness, using the favourite Wiesbaden word) was not so 
‘ compromettirend,’ so ‘ blamirend,’ and divers other curious things 
ending in ‘irend,’ but that, with the exception of some individuals 
themselves only lately ennobled, and consequently ‘ penibel,’ the 
grandees of the gay little Cur-Stadt might cordially weleome 
among them Natalie, Countess Glachen. 

Do you happen to know the Sonnenberg Strasse in Wiesbaden ? 
The villa is called ‘ Villa Natalie.’ 


ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 













A Cemis Club Cale. 
I. 


¢ Wiatever shall we do about it, Sam ?’ 

‘Do!’ said Sam, who was tilted back on a garden chair, with a 
straw hat resting on his nose and a pipe interfering with the dis- 
tinctness of his enunciation, ‘do about what ?’ 

‘Oh, you know quite well.’ 

‘No. Honour. Haven't idea.’ 

‘Well, you ought to. Andif you weren’t the most disgustingly 
lazy, hateful wretch that ever a misguided Tennis Club elected to 
the proud position of its secretary, you would know. But you 
never know anything by any chance. There!’ 

‘Mrs. Elliston,’ said Sam, ‘this is not a fitting tone in which 
to address the holder of the exalted situation you have referred to. 
It is evident you consider that the accident of kinship privileges 
you to outrage the traditions of my office, and import the amenities 
of private life into our official relations. Remember that you are 
within the precincts of the Cavendish L. T. C., that my feet are 
metaphorically, on my native heath, and my name, for the time 
being, is MacGregor, or anything equally barbarous. Merge the 
individual in the official, and do not insult one whose only fault is 
that circumstances have made him your brother.’ 

Mrs. Elliston, a pretty, dark-eyed, brisk little woman, whose five 
years of conjugal felicity sat lightly upon her, laughed and said : 

‘Now, Sam, don’t be absurd. I mean about the Professor and 
Nellie, of course.’ 

‘Well, I thought you did, Bessie. But you are so disgracefully 
abrupt. Always were, from a child. I should have thought my 
precepts and example for nineteen long years ought to have done 
something. So they would, I dare say, eventually, only that before 
you came to years of discretion, Elliston turned up. Poor fellow! 
Poor Fred!’ 

Sam thereupon closed his eyes and nodded his head, pityingly 
compassionating the sorrows of the present owner of his small 
sister. She only laughed, and said: 

‘But really—I do think someone ought to do something.’ 

‘SodoI. Nellie?’ 

‘ Nellie—yes. But you know shewon’t. Neither of them will. 
Nellie is too indignant, and won’t even look at him. He isafraid, 
I think, to look at her.’ 
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‘Yes,’ said Sam; ‘I noticed them last evening. Nellie was 
playing, and had to go for a ball that fell close by him, so that he 
could not but pick it up and hand it to her. Neither of them 
would look, and their hands were aimlessly wandering about in the 
vicinity of each other for a long time before the ball was transferred. 
I laughed.’ 

‘It’s ashame for you, when they are so serious. I can’t do 
anything, because she refuses to speak about him at all. And I 
can’t help pitying the poor Professor, he looks so sad, and wanders 
about in an unbent way, as if the stiffening were all washed out of 
him. He went to play yesterday, and didn’t—really, Sam, didn’t 
serve a single ball in the set that wasn’t a fault.’ 

‘Astounding!’ Sam said. 

‘Well, I know he isn’t very good, but then he really does get 
balls over, often. And it’s a shame for you to laugh at the poor 
dear old fellow. I’m sure he feels like a murderer—an innocent 
murderer, of course, who hadn’t done the thing at all, but was sus- 
pected instead of the real person. And then when Toddles went to 
talk to him—you know how he and Toddles used to get on together 
—he wasn’t able to play with her one bit, but just sat there as 
patient as an 1mAGE, and let her pull his whiskers, and everything, 
without stirring. Now, you know—— 

‘That'll do, said Sam, straightening himself suddenly into an 
attitude of alarmed attention, ‘I’m satisfied. If that young lady 
couldn’t arouse him to vindictiveness, or even resistance, he must 
be in a bad way. Oh! you wicious young animal,’ apostrophising 
the person in question, who was lying on her back in the grase, 
and was very young and very soft, and was fair to look upon, and 
to all appearance innocent of all malevolent intentions, being 
employed in gazing with wide blue speculative eyes up into the 
sky and murmuring unintelligible infantile secrets to nobody in 
particular, ‘ wait till your mother is gone, and if I don’t commit 
babycide——’ 

‘ Leave the child alone, Sam,’ said its pretty little proprietor, 
‘and tell me what you'll do.’ 

Sam meditated for a few minutes. 

‘Must have time to think of it, Bess. Just go away, and let 
me be quiet, for afew hours. Then it’s likely the Ancient will turn 
up—he was to be back by this evening, and we'll talk it over 
with him.’ 

‘Ah, I’m glad Mr. Colthurst is coming back. And it’s my 
belief,’ said she, turning round, as she went, for a parting shot, 
having Toddles with her out of reach of retaliation, ‘ that you never 
know what to do about anything until you've asked him first. 
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There!’ So saying, the little woman stirred up Toddles to a trot, 
and made good their retreat, without loss. 

Sam, left alone, pondered deeply. It was certainly an abomin- 
able mischance that had come to disturb the serenity of their tennis 
club—a club that had heretofore been the sanctuary of content 
and good fellowship, wherein envy and malevolence and unchari- 
tableness had no place, whose members had always been as brothers 
and sisters—more so, even. There had been girls ia it; but they 
had been content to speak evil of externals, sparing each other ; 
there had been men, and therefore rivalry ; but strife had resulted 
not therefrom, saving the strife that battles over a net, and volleys 
with Ayres’ rather than Armstrong’s. And many passing summer 
days, days of mirth and of mocking and laughter, of friendly 
contest on. the greensward when the sun was high, and jestful 
chatting as twilight came and the lengthening shadows crept, line 
by line, over the courts, had drawn them closer together, men and 
maids, till the years passed by seemed far away, and the world, and 
bitter words, and evil thoughts were but as a dream, here in the 
golden present, where the works of Mrs. Grundy came not nigh 
unto them, and chaperons were not. It had been strange how men 
had ripened, as it were, in those days. This one, strong and sturdy- 
limbed, but rough and uncultured, softening in the music of girls’ 
voices, and learning with the teaching of a gentle Una to bear his 
lion-limbs in courteous fashion and roar you as gently as ever a 
sucking dove of them all. This one, with puny soul so cased in 
puerile conceits and monkeyish affectation, as his puny body was 
held in the tightened thraldom of fashion, growing (slowly, as his 
remotest ancestors might have done) into semblance of manhood; 
with active boys shaming his incapacity into exertion, and shafts 
of ridicule, sharp if friendly, wakening the dormant mind to 
consciousness. This one, Colthurst, their treasurer, a staid man 
of business, to whom the cares of money seemed to come fittingly, 
changing too. Learning, to his surprise, that he wasn’t old, neither 
weakly nor stupid, that business and dark counting-houses and 
ledgers were not all of the world that was left to him, nor solid 
dinners and the sleepy smokes of club-land his only joys, but that 
soft turf and the wafted smell of flowers and the light of mellow 
evenings in July were still pleasant to his soul; that he could talk 
still—whisper a little nonsense even—to a piece of arch girlhood 
in a cambric frock as twilight fell, aye! and could play tennis, and 
play it well—he, Septimus Colthurst, a man of weight in the city— 
and enjoy it, too, more it may be than in the old days. 

‘Faith, he did find all that,’ Sam Mahon thought, ‘ and found 
that he was areal decent fellow, too, and could sing a song, and tell 
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a story, and chaff, and humbug as well as any youngster. And I’m 
sure he never suspected himself of it. No more did I, the first 
day I saw him come on the ground, with a frock coat and chimney 
pot, and that blessed eyeglass in his ocular.’ 

Mr. Colthurst used a single eyeglass, which had earned for him 
the sobriquet of ‘the Ancient Mariner,’ at first a title of ridicule, 
but one that had grown to be a name of kindliness and respect, 
for in any matter of doubt or difficulty the *‘ Ancient ’ was always 
appealed to with confidence. 

But none of them had changed—not one, like the Professor. 
When it had been whispered first that a Professor was about to join 
the club, a real live Professor, skilled in all the ologies, and prepared 
to expound the game of tennis scientifically, as based upon trigono- 
metrical demonstrations of angles, a feeling akin to consternation 
was aroused. And when, having been duly elected, Professor 
Saxagon, whose very name was calculated to inspire awe, first came 
down to the club, his advent was witnessed by an expectant circle, 
prepared td be deeply impressed. 

They saw a little dark man, bearded and wearing glasses, whose 
flannels hung loosely on his spare figure, who seemed thoroughly, 
hopelessly, ashamed of himelf and his unaccustomed garniture. 
He glanced in a helpless fashion at them, consciously watching 
him, though making diligent pretence of minding their game. 
Then Mr. Colthurst had advanced to greet him, and Sam, who, as 
the next important official, backed up the treasurer, reported that 
he had smiled and made some quite commonplace remark that 
might have occurred to anyone. 

Thereafter he made his first essay in tennis, and three discoveries 
were made: that the Professor was disgracefully ignorant as to 
the conditions of his ownership of limbs, and the management 
thereof; that he was humble to an incredible degree, and did not 
scorn to accept advice even from the intellectual inferior ; and lastly 
that conversancy with pre-historic geological formations, and such 
like, was not incompatible with a nature the frankest and kindliest— 
diffident of its own merits, appreciative of others. It was some 
time before they understood him, before they came to realise 
that this man, whose name was a shibboleth in the schools and 
a terror to blundering scientists, in private life was simple as a 
child. 

But when at last they did, never was Professor so loved. They 
adopted him, one and all, with a sort of proprietary pride. He 
was their Professor, their own peculiar possession, in whom the 
outer world had no part. To outsiders he was a name, an abstrac- 
tion, expounding from the summit of his scientific pedestal to his 
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audience, a grave teacher to be viewed with reverence from afar 


an 
off. But to them, the Cavendish Lawn Tennis Club, it was different. Sw 
He was their friend, their comrade, unfolding to them alone the at 
kindly personality that lurked beneath the crust of Professorship. W 
On the greensward he was a teacher no longer, but a pupil—most cl 
diligent and grateful for tuition. They were his teachers—young at 
people to whom the world had not yet grown serious—and many P 
things he learnt of them unconsciously. ac 
Not tennis—the ostensible lesson—no power on earth could fr 
teach him proficiency in that. But they taught him better sl 
things—youth and gaiety and happiness, laughter, which he had 
well-nigh forgotten, and the gladsomeness of jesting and kindly $] 
raillery. They taught him how fair was the green earth, and (: 
summer clouds and sky; how pleasant toil, and the labour of bh 
striving muscles, and how sweet restful idleness. He grew toa I 
fuller understanding of life and nature, of the beauty of the i 
world, and the reality of joyfulness, taught by them whose edu- t 
cational elixir was but buoyant youth and sympathy. g 
This was much to have learnt, for a man to whom the world 
had grown to seem much as an enlarged scientific schoolroom, ‘ 
and his fellow-creatures almost an abstraction. He had known 


that there were men outside his own small circle of acquaintance, 
no younger than himself, who made life a thing much pleasanter 
than his own contracted existence, and had, at times, felt a certain 
longing to be as they. But his ways and thoughts, he was con- 
scious, were not theirs; there would be lacking sympathy between 
them, and routine and shyness combined to keep him isolated. 
As to the opposite sex, they seemed beings strange and far removed, 
a gracious and tender vision, worthy all love and reverence, but 
beyond his reach; beautiful impersonalities in petticoats. 

Then he had been prescribed open air exercise, had been per- 
suaded by a friend to try lawn tennis, and had made his début, as 
we have seen, with signal advantage to himself. 

But of all the things he had learnt during the month of sum- 
mer days that had passed since then, there was one most important. 
It may have been the first or the last, the foundation or the coping 
stone of the educational process, or, as was most likely, may have 
been contemporaneous with each step in it, wakening his mind 
to the perception of new truths as every day went by. It wasa 
lesson easily begun, and most pleasant of acquirement; a science 
old as time, yet ever pregnant with new discoveries; most simple, 
yet most complex of all studies there be. And his teacher in it 
was sweet Nellie Brenton. 

She taught him with no dull books, foolish folios of paper 
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and printers’ ink, but all alone and unaided. Taught him with 
sweet blue eyes, with waved brown hair; with a dimpled face, and 
a small mouth saucily merry, or sad with a wistful thoughtfulness. 
With girlish soft hands that forced his own, clumsily impotent, to 
close on a harmless racquet. With laughter and childish words 
and innocent maiden wiles, unconscious of themselves. So the 
Professor’s education had been finished, and his domestication 
accomplished ; and the process, as often happens, had cost him his 
freedom. Never was man more hopelessly enslaved, and never 
slave in gentler bondage. 

It had seemed that the course of their true love would run 
smooth. There was nothing to prevent it running as smoothly 
(and rapidly) as Niagara. So, as they dallied on the selvage of 
happiness, like a bathing nymph procrastinating pleasure with 
preliminary paddling, each day the club, who took a paternal 
interest, one and all, in the Professor’s welfare, expected to hear of 
their engagement. And then this unlucky misunderstanding had 
arisen, as suddenly and portentously as a summer thundershower. 

It was all on the head of a black bean. Nellie’s schoolgirl 
sister, a bewitching little bit of sauciness, fair, fifteen, and fluffy- 
haired, had come home for her holidays, had been proposed as a 
member, and had received a black bean. A black bean meta- 
phorical, for they did their balloting on paper, but nevertheless 
a black bean. There was only one, so the young lady was triumph- 
antly elected, but Nellie took the matter to heart and was much 
aggrieved. For in this harmonious little corner of the earth 
black-beaning had become an obsolete observance, and even one 
was an insult. 

That was bad enough, but why she should have taken it into 
her foolish pretty little head that the Professor was the guilty 
party, should have, on the instant, tried and convicted him, and, 
without asking for defence or explanation, or even going through 
the formula of accusation, should have punished him with ostra- 
cism from her favour, that was a puzzle and a mystery. It was 
a fact that on the afternoon preceding the ballot, this saucy sister 
of hers had been thoughtless enough to laugh a little at the 
Professor’s tennis play, and it was also true that when suspicion 
first struck her, and she surveyed the poor man with a double- 
barrelled detective sort of gaze, he had blushed guiltily. But 
this latter phenomenon was by no means uncommon, being the 
general result of her looking at him at all; and as to the first 
ground of offence—why, it was folly to suppose that the good- 
natured poor fellow would dream of resenting ridicule at all, and 
to suspect him of this sort of cowardly vengeance was absolute 
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madness. However, Nellie was unreasonable, and cut him. Hence 
these tears. Hence the sympathy of Mrs. Elliston, who had 
known lovers’ quarrels herself, years ago—probably as many as 
five years ago. Hence the deliberation of Sam Mahon, waiting 
the return of the club Ulysses. 
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Ir was evening, and Mr. Colthurst, having returned from his 
travels, was smoking the pipe of peace—and digestion ; a venerable 
meerschaum, extensively spliced and banded, and Ethiopian in 
complexion, lying on the grass. To him Sam. 

‘Well, my venerable sage, the first thing we want your help 
and counsel in, is 
‘What ?’ 

‘ An affair of the heart.’ 

‘ That’s the biz,’ said George Carstairs, a young fellow whom 
Sam had invited to the conference, with some vague idea as to the 
value of collective wisdom, more than actual expectation of assist- 
ance, since George shone more on the tennis ground than in the 
deliberative assembly. 

Mr. Colthurst looked at them in consternation. 

‘Well now, youngsters, look here,’ he said. ‘ As far as tennis goes, 
and commercial matters as connected with it, you’re welcome to 
my advice; but when it comes to hearts and the unlimited 
liability of love-making, I must decline to take shares at any 
price. Hang it, man, d’ye think I’m a matrimonial agency ?’ 

They both laughed. This was an unusual effort of eloquence 
for the Ancient, who, unlike his namesake, was a man of few 
words. 

‘No, youre mistaken,’ saidSam. ‘It’s only about the Professor 
and Nellie Brenton. They’ve had a row.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Colthurst, somewhat relieved, but not seeing his 
way yet. 

‘ Here’s how it is. Nellie’s sister—you know the kid—came 
home, and was proposed for the club last week. Some one gave 
her a black bean at the ballot. Nellie imagines it was him, and 
won't speak to him since. He is quite miserable about it, but I 
suppose is too proud to ask or give any explanation.’ 

‘Well? But what’s that got to do with——’ 

‘Oh, nothing, of course. It’s Bessie, in fact, that has been 
bothering me about it. Id like to set things straight, if I could, 
too.’ 

‘ Yes. 




















But what can you do?’ 
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‘Now, we're coming to it,’ said Sam. ‘That’s just what we 
want you to suggest.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said Colthurst, not very gratefully. 

There was silence. At last, ‘ Find ’ said George Carstairs. 

‘Certainly,’ Colthurst acquiesced. ‘Find who did it—really.’ 

‘That’s a capital suggestion,’ said Sam. ‘A quite brilliant 
one. You're blossoming into a regular Oracle of Delphi, you are. 
Would you mind mentioning how ?’ 

This hadn’t occurred to George. He meditated for awhile, 
and at last said, diffidently, ‘ Papers.’ 

They didn’t welcome the idea with absolute enthusiasm. After 
a while Colthurst said, doubtingly— 

‘Well, we might try. Have you got them, Sam?’ 

Sam said he had. With some pride, as if it was an instance 
of forethought not to be expected from him. So he fetched 
them. 

These were the ballot papers. Not much information to be 
had from them. Only oblong slips of paper, fifteen of them, each 
bearing the young lady’s name, and ruled in two columns ‘ Yes’ 
and ‘No.’ Fourteen marked with a pencil cross in the column 
‘Yes,’ one similarly adorned in the column ‘ No.’ 

They passed round this last, each scrutinising it carefully, but 
to no purpose. There isn’t much indication of character, or clue 
to personality, in two short lines, intersecting. 

Sam was gazing at it forlornly, one degree removed from 
despair, when he became conscious of a presence. Not an imposing 
one. It reached to a height of two feet or so, and was somewhat 
uncertain in its equilibrium, as if unaccustomed to biped progres- 
sion, Golden was its hair, so much as there was of it; inquiring 
were its blue eyes, and soft its infantile dabs of hands, wherewith it 
attempted fruitless plunges at the paper. Evidently, from its 
inquisitiveness, and acquisitiveness, feminine. Sam’s niece. 

‘ Hallo, Toddles, how are you?’ said Colthurst ; ‘ come here.’ 

But the young lady wouldn’t. She wanted that paper. 

‘ Now, young person,’ said Sam, holding it above her head, and 
speaking in a tone of dignified rebuke,‘ what do you mean? You 
are not content with obtruding your insignificant presence in the 
council chamber, and aspiring, though of the undeliberative gender, 
to take a place amongst the warriors of the tribe, but you absolutely 
want to boss the concern yourself.’ 

Toddles only remarked, ‘ Gi’ me.’ 

‘No, I will not give you. Iam willing to hear you. If your 
lengthened experience of life prompts you to assist us with advice, 
spin it out, old girl.’ 
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Toddles disdained to reply, but repeated, ‘Gi’ me. It’ mine.’ 

‘It’s yours, is it? Have we discovered the culprit? I think 
you must be mistaken, Toddles. You haven’t got the club 
franchise yet.’ 

The persevering young lady would have the paper, though, and 
nothing else. So it was handed to her, and she proceeded to 
examine it attentively, as they had done. 

‘But you're looking at the back of it, my dear,’ said Colthurst. 

‘So she is. Let’s look, Toddles,’ said Sam, drawing her to 
him and looking over her shoulder. One corner of the paper was 
adorned with a faint pencil sketch, nearly obliterated now, repre- 
senting the head of a fiercely mustachioed warrior. It was to this 
work of art that Toddles’ regards were directed. ‘Show it me,’ 
said Sam, putting out his hand. 

But Toddles declined. 

‘It’ mine,’ she repeated. 

‘Yours, again. How could it be yours? Who gave it you?’ 

‘Mit Nellie,’ she said, calmly. 

‘Miss Nellie! When?’ said Sam. 

Toddles couldn’t give this information, chronological accuracy 
not being her forte, and the numeration table a trial yet to come. 
She was firm, though, in asserting that Miss Nellie was the artist, 
and had executed the drawing for the benefit of her, Toddles. 

‘Do you think the child dreamt it?’ said Colthurst. ‘ How 
could Miss Brenton have had the paper ?’ 

‘Don’t know. Don’t understand it,’ Sam said. 

‘Ask her. Nellie,’ suggested Carstairs. 

It seemed the only thing to do. So as Nellie was sitting not 
far away, Mr. Colthurst, accompanied by the juvenile author of the 
statement, went over to her. 

‘Miss Brenton,’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ said Nellie, looking up. ‘Oh, is it you, Mr. Colthurst ? 
Welcome home.’ 

‘Thanks. This does feel like home, too, somehow. But I 
wanted to ask you something. Did you ever see this before?’ 
taking the ballot paper, and showing her the reverse side, which 
bore the drawing. ‘ Miss Toddles, here, will have it that you drew 
that head and promised it to her. It’s a paper that was used 
at the ballot last week.’ 

‘Yes, sol did,’ said Nellie, colouring at the remembrance. ‘I 
drew it on the back of my paper, whilst we were waiting for them 
to settle something about the voting.’ 

‘Your own paper? And you gave your vote on the other side 
of it subsequently ?’ 
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‘Certainly I did,’ she said, somewhat bewildered by these 
questions, and turning the paper round. 

‘ Well, I think you'll find : 

She had found it already. One glance, and the whole thing 
flashed upon her. She had been somewhat impatient at the delay, 
had made her cross in a hurry, and—put it in the wrong column. 

‘So *she began, hesitating, and colouring painfully under 
the eyes of Mr. Colthurst, who could not quite keep a faint smile 
from hovering about his lips. 

‘So, Miss Brenton, I’m afraid you were responsible for that 
wretched black bean yourself. I was sure, personally, that it must 
have been done by mistake, for none of our friends But, there, 
I’m very glad indeed that it is cleared up,’ he said, turning away 
hastily. 

For the poor child, realising how ‘naughty she had been, and 
how much she must have hurt the honest fellow that loved her, 
grew very pale and piteous, and her sweet eyes filled with tears. 
He saw that it was better to leave her alone, for the better arranging 
of her thoughts under this new complication, so went back to 
his two friends. 

‘It’s just as well not to say anything about this, I think,’ 
he said. 

‘I suppose you're right, Sam agreed. ‘Must mention it to 
Bessie, though, as it was she started the deliberation.’ 

‘Oh, certainly. But if everyone knew how it was, they’d 

‘ Chaff,’ said George Carstairs. 

‘I’m afraid they would,’ said Colthurst, trying not to smile. 
* However, the Professor must, of course, hear all about it.’ 

‘Yes. He'll be out, shortly, I daresay.’ 

So he was, coming listlessly enough, poor fellow, saddened with 
remorse for this crime which he had not done. He was in 
doleful bewilderment with the whole affair, the intricacies of female 
nature being an unknown quantity to him. It would almost have 
been better, he thought, never to have emerged from his shell at 
all, than to have been thus sorely stricken, after his brief season of 
happiness, warmed to fuller life by the unfamiliar sun of love. 

But when he had come on the grounds, and when Colthurst, 
treating the matter lightly as a rather absurd trifle, had told him 
how it was, never was Professor so suddenly glorified with pleasure. 
If he had discovered the circulation of the blood that minute, 
instead of merely experiencing it, he could not have been more 
delighted, nor have demonstrated the correctness of that interesting 
thesis more palpably. He looked over at Nellie, now playing, and 
clearly had thoughts of at once rushing over, regardless of the laws 
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of ceremony and of tennis, to bury the hatchet coram publico, and 
effect a new treaty of peace. That was the unselfish charm of 
the man. Not a word of reproach, not a thought of resentment 
for the ignominy she had inflicted on him. He had no faintest 
idea of taking advantage of the mistake, of parading his innocence 
and tacitly intimating by his demeanour that he expected some 
sort of apologetic salve for his outraged dignity. Such was his 
grievous want of proper resentment and self-respect that his only 
desire was to have those few troublous days forgotten and to take 
back the child—doubtless now much distressed for her wilfulness 
—to his friendship (and to his heart, if there were the slightest 
possibility of her being a consenting party to a proceeding so 
unwarrantable and indecorous). 

But it was not to be—not yet. For when Nellie had finished 
her game and, before going away, looked over at the Professor, 
much doubting and fearing what his sentiments might be, that 
estimable but luckless individual did not see her. Miss Grace 
Elliston, in private life more familiarly known as Toddles, had 
taken possession of him defenceless, and the captive, being pro- 
perly grateful for the aid which, as hath hereinbefore been 
chronicled, she had given to the discovery, had submitted to her 
yoke, had consented to the removal of his glasses, the maltreat- 
ment of his whiskers, and, worst of all, the engrossal of his attention. 
So the fair lady’s eye sought his in vain, and when another glance 
and yet another had been fruitlessly directed to him, she departed, 
unwillingly convinced that the Professor really did ‘ bear malice.’ 
As for him, finding presently that she had gone and made no sign, 
his bewilderment was infinite. And when the next day came, and 
Nellie, who was persuaded of his unfriendliness, met him with 
averted eye and otherwise comported herself in the similitude of a 
haughty heroine of romance, he felt worse than ever, and could 
almost have gone and knocked his head against a wall, despising 
himself for a most stupid and maladroit Professor, who seemed to 
have offended his lady-love without offending her, and then offended 
her still more by his non-offending. This was an unprofessorial 
paradox, but in everyday matters he was a regular simpleton, and 
betwixt humility and shyness let the days pass by, sadly resigning 
himself to fate, and never dreaming that he might don courage as 
a garment and boldly demand an explanation. 

The club was puzzled. 

‘ What are they about now ?’ Mrs. Elliston wanted to know, 
again assailing her unoffending brother, who, to do him justice, 
generally knew as little about anything as was possible for one 
man unassisted. 
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‘Oh, blow them,’ he said, ‘I don’t know. Carrying on some 
moonshiny game of their own, I suppose. You know people that 
are in love always do it. I remember when yourself and ° 

Mrs. Elliston retired, and privately determined to take Nellie 
to task. 

But before she got an opportunity of doing so, something hap- 
pened. In this wise. Professor Saxagon, whose health was really 
suffering with these mental gymnastics, saw fit to desert his study 
one afternoon and seek fresh air in solitude. And having arrived 
at a leafy walk along which a once river (in winter it was a river) 
ran its slumbrous course, and from whose umbrageous shelter one 
could catch a glimpse of a bankrupt waterfall, he stayed to rest, 
and leaning on a rustic railing adorned with much quaint and late 
English lettering, meditated many things. 

Until nearly an hour had passed by, and soothed by the faint 
plash of water and the shaded stillness of the place he almost slept 
waking, and scarce knew whether he lived or loitered in a leafy 
dreamland. And it chanced that noiseless footsteps drew nigh 
to him, and a hand touched his own tremulously. Whereupon he 
looked round and was persuaded that indeed he slept. But it was 
a marvellous pleasant dream, and he spoke wondering,—-- 

‘Nellie!’ 

For it seemed that a dainty figure stood by him, in an attitude 
pleading, humble. That blue eyes, with a shadow of chestnut hair 
cast near unto them, sought his own, and the darkness of gathered 
tears dimmed them, wistful. That a piteous sweet mouth, unsteadily 
quivering, strove tocalm itself and speak. And then a voice low 
and wavering mingled with the faint music of rippled water. 

‘Iam so sorry!’ it said. ‘I have been very foolish and ill- 
tempered. I cannot ask you to forgiveme. But I wanted to tell 
you how much I am ashamed, and sorry. And—and it is a little 
hard for me—too—’ and then those poor weak rebellious lips 
wavered—broke—and, turning away, the penitent spirit would 
have left him. 

But the Professor—he often thought proudly of it afterwards, 
as one of the few occasions when he had been guilty of presence 
of mind—had artfully superimposed his own hand on that small 
one that had touched him first, and kept stout hold of it. So that 
the departure of its owner was arrested. It struggled, that slight 
thing, to tear itself away, and the voice, very tremulous now, and 
catching with frequent sobs, said,—- 

‘Let me go—oh, please—please do.’ 

But he didn’t. Not a bit of it. 
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Never was such a lion-htarted Professor, now that he had got 
over his first shock of bewilderment. 

‘Let you go?’ he said. ‘No, I won’t; never!’ 

It would have been a pleasant sight to see him then, his honest 
face lit up with resolution, as he fearlessly grasped the hand of his 
weird visitant, and, with the undaunted courage of an earnest 
seeker after truth, drew it closer to him, determined to solve the 
unscientific mystery. Pleasant to note the savant’s disregard of 
danger in pursuit of knowledge, his utter abnegation of self in the 
interests of humanity. 

But not so pleasant as to see, did the sacredness of love allow 
it, the tenderness with which he gathered the child to his bosom, 
soothing her with words most gentle, touching her drooped head 
with hands most loving, most reverent. 


‘Well, Sam,’ said Bessie Elliston a few days afterwards, ‘so it 
is all right at last. I’m so glad.’ 

‘Seems to me,’ Sam said, meditatively, ‘there’s a moral 
knocking around somewhere, if I could only get on to it. Sup- 
pose I give Nellie that famous ballot paper as a wedding present, 
and in after years we'll say, “In her best chest of drawers Nellie 
keeps a certain slip of paper, framed and glazed, and always 
hanging over the bedroom mantelpiece.” That’s the way they 
put it in the good story books.’ 

‘They could scarcely put it:that way anywhere out of a story 
book. In two places at once?’ 

‘No matter. “One side of this document is adorned with the 
similitude of a warrior of the middle ages—-very middle ages—in 
battle panoply. The other side is ruled in two columns, and” F 

‘Oh, do hold your tongue.’ 

‘«¢ Whenever Nellie feels tempted to” ° 








But Mrs. Elliston had risen to all the altitude at her disposal, 
and walked away in contemptuous silence. 


J. E, MACMANUS. 














Zove—or a Pame. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


XII. 


THE SENTIMENT OF LOVE. 


Wate Warren Bell had been mounting the ladder of ambition in 
New York, Nell Anthony had been imparting colour and warmth 
to the thin minds of Hickory children. Upon the angular and 
juiceless scaffolding of arithmetic, geography, and grammar, which 
the spirit of New England calls education, she was attempting 
to train the rich flowers and graceful foliage of romance and poetry. 
It was a Quixotic aspiration, and could hardly achieve permanent 
or unequivocal success. Children, indeed, have a quicker apprecia- 
tion of such things than their elders; but when they themselves 
become elders, the blossoms that sprouted so readily are apt to 
fade. Only when the cultivation is carried on to the second and 
third generation do the results begin to bear genuine fruit. 
But our average life is so vulgarised with action and effort, 
and so poor in repose and reflection, that the souls of our sons 
and daughters are liable to turn out almost as emaciated as our 
own. 

In spite of these hard conditions, Nell Anthony found the 
worst obstacles in her way to be caused by her success rather than 
by her failure. The children liked her and were better pleased to 
listen to her stories and readings than to learn by heart the arid 
paragraphs of their utilitarian text-books. Accordingly they made 
themselves into knights, enchanters, ogres, and princesses, and 
sought for the location of fairy-land, instead of considering the 
boundaries and principal towns of their own State. In a word, 
they showed a tendency to enrich their emotions, instead of 
elaborating their brains; and the school board naturally began to 
take alarm. The school board entertained a kindly regard for 
Nell Anthony; but their regard for the welfare of the Republic 
was, of course, more serious. The Republic must be peopled by 
practical citizens, not by knights, princesses, and hobgoblins. 
Miss Anthony, therefore, received an intimation to this effect, 
softened by an assurance that her good intuitions were cordially 
recognised, and supplemented by the suggestion that she might, 
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perhaps, feel disposed so to modify the tenor of her instruction as 
to produce effects more obviously useful. 

Nell was perfectly aware, however, that any sharp-tongued, 
hack-brained, normal-school graduate was better qualified than she 
to furnish the pabulum which school children are supposed to 
require, and that if she were not allowed to follow her own 
intuitions she would better not meddle with the children at all; 
so she declined, with thanks, the kind offer of the board, and bade 
farewell to her young amateur people of fairy-land. The board 
felt relieved, and the fairy-land people dejected. How did Nell 
Anthony herself feel about it ? 

Had the affair occurred a few months earlier, she would have 
been seriously disappointed. But these few months had made a 
change in her; and she had latterly been in doubt as to whether 
Hickory were any longer the place for her. Her life, ever since it 
began, had been mainly an instinctive one—perhaps intuitive 
would be the fitter word; at any rate she had simply dealt with 
things as they came to hand, without troubling herself about 
either causes or consequences. Her instinct had been to make 
people happy; and by intuition she perceived how this object 
might be realised. She had never thought about making herself 
happy, because happiness of a quiet but essential kind had never 
been lacking to her. This may have arisen from the spectacle of 
others’ felicity, or it may have been a matter of temperament; she 
had no theory on the subject. She was not conscious of sacrificing 
herself to any extent; no question of sin or virtue was present in 
her mind. She followed the bent of her nature, and, so far, it had 
uniformly harmonised with the drift of her circumstances. ‘ Duty’ 
was a word she never used in relation to her own conduct, and if 
she understood the meaning of it, it was only from hearsay or the 
dictionary. She was good, because being good gave her pleasure. 
Logically, therefore, if at any time she should find pleasure in 
being wicked, wicked she would be. But I am far from asserting 
that logic has any application in such a matter. 

Her experience of love had borne an analogy to her lesser 
experiences. To love belonged to her age and complexion, and 
circumstances had made it natural to love Warren Bell. But 
there had been nothing self-conscious or deliberate in her passion. 
She had read no stories about love, and she did not—so to speak— 
know it by name. It was as original with her as with Eve, and 
meant, in her case, an exquisite pleasure felt in preferring another 
to herself and to all things, an impulse to give him whatever could 
add to his happiness, without thought of return or compensation. 
Had she been asked whether he loved her as she loved him, the 
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question would only have perplexed and distressed her; any such 
consideration would have seemed to detract from the spontaneity 
and value of her own gift. All she thought of finding in him was 
a sympathy and appreciation which would lead him to accept and 
understand what she offered. For, though she was nothing in the 
balance, her love was of infinite worth; and it was indispensable 
that he whom she loved should possess a corresponding capacity of 
reception. Nell never doubted of Warren’s capacity, and, of course, 
she idealised him. She took his heroism for granted, and believed 
him easily deserving of more than all she ascribed to him or could 
do for him. 

As for kisses and embraces, they had ceased with childhood, 
and had not entered into her maiden meditations. Warren’s long 
absences from home had rendered this transition easy. To an 
innocent and unhackneyed mind, these things seem, as it were, an 
anti-climax to the pure passion; being symbolic, they are on lower 
level than the thing symbolised. Doubtless, however, they possess 
a mystery and a magic of their own which transfigure them in 
their due time and season. But such enchantments are the 
revelation of experience, not of forecast; and though that ex- 
perience might await Nell Anthony, she would never anticipate it. 
There was a beautiful refinement in her, which spiritualised her 
love in proportion to its ardour. The strongest love is never that 
which most depends upon its material phase, although (it need 
scarcely be added) sensuality itself is vapid and lethargic compared 
with the fire of a true love fittingly incarnate. Its aim is so far 
beyond any possible realisation that the realisation itself seems 
miraculous. 

But circumstances, which had so long befriended Nell Anthony, 
enabling her to live in the present, and to find therein all desirable 
sustenance of life, at length assumed a hostile aspect. The death 
of her mother gave her, for the first time, a past and a future; 
and the event immediately following, in which Warren Bell was 
the chief actor, opened to her untrodden regions in her own soul. 
What he said to her compelled her to contemplate in broad day- 
light the delicate thoughts and virgin impulses which had hitherto 
lurked in the dewy shadows of her secret heart. This unspoken 
wonder and glory of her life turned out to be a thing reducible to 
words and phrases—something which mankind had canvassed and 
discounted since the world began. It had what might be called a 
market-value, which Warren proposed to pay. This in itself would 
have caused a temporary shrinking back in Nell, had this been all. 
But her eyes, to which love lent penetration, saw in an instant the 
perfunctory under-current of Warren’s speech, He did not need 
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her, and he did not even want her; he felt a responsibility about 
her, and was intending to discharge it by making her his wife. 
The situation shocked her; she felt degraded without knowing 
why. Characteristically, she absolved Warren from all blame, and 
magnified his simple act into a colossal piece of self-abnegation. 
Nevertheless, when the affair was over, she could not settle herself 
as before. The idea of herself as Warren’s wife kept recurring 
to her imagination, and often made her cheeks burn. It cast back 
a light upon her state of mind towards him during recent years, 
and forced her to read it in a new sense. Her case was somewhat 
analogous to that of a child who has found a splendid crystal, and 
has admired it for its beauty, when suddenly informed that the 
crystal is a diamond worth a kingdom. It is not more beautiful ; 
in some respects, perhaps, it is less so; but it has an effect anda 
significance altogether different from formerly. 

Fora while, the new feelings contended within her, ousting and 
replacing the old ones, and when at last she had recognised and 
accepted them, she was no longer the same as before. She felt 
nearer to the great world which she had never seen—she felt her- 
self a woman. Warren did not love her, and of course never would 
do so; but that could not diminish her love for him. She loved 
him more, because she now understood what her love meant. And 
she was aware of a depth and strength in herself that called for 
more arduous work to do. For the first time, she began to reflect, 
and to act upon her reflections. She thought of Warren plunging 
into the dangers and duties of the world, and she longed to behold 
his career, partly from fear that harm might come to him, and partly 
from her profound sympathy with all that appertained to him. 
True, she had refused him for the reason, among others, that she 
feared to be a clog upon him; but a wife is one thing, and an 
interested spectator, with the ability to lend a hand if needed, is 
another. The only question was, how she could so place her- 
self as to fulfil these conditions. And to this question all her 
reflections did not yield an answer. 

A girl thoroughly ignorant of the world is, indeed, apt greatly 
to underrate its perils and difficulties, and to magnify her own 
power to deal with them. But Nell Anthony had a native good 
sense, which, in some measure, served instead of experience; and it 
withheld her from committing a crude folly at this juncture. She 
perceived, without being told, that a girl destitute of protectors of 
any kind, without introductions, and without conventional training, 
could not expediently establish herself in New York. She might 
of course apply to Warren Bell—except that this was the very 
thing she most devoutly desired to avoid. That he should be 
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aware of her presence would be fatal to the essence of her plan; 
and her most besetting dread was lest New York should prove too 
small to hide her from him. The cap of invisibility, about which 
she had so often told her school-children, would have suited her 
requirements exactly: she wanted to help him, protect him, and 
be with him, without his knowing anything about it. But the 
cap was not forthcoming, and she seemed chained to Hickory. 
The little village had been a pleasant and sufficient home to her 
heretofore; but now that she wished to leave it, and could not, it 
seemed like the closest and most stifling of prisons. 

In addition to the motives directly concerning Warren, there 
was another, derived from these, but more obviously affecting her- 
self. She wished to be employed about something that should 
influence a wider and more important circle than could be reached 
in Hickory. Till now, she had been content to help her mother 
and tell stories to children; but Warren’s ambition had aroused a 
kindred fire in her own heart. It was not a rivalry, however; it 
was a sympathy, a kind of development of the sentiment noblesse 
oblige. If Warren became great, it was incumbent upon her, as his 
feminine counterpart, to seek a corresponding elevation in her own 
sphere. He would never know her aim; but that made no differ- 
ence in her sense of obligation. She acted from a sense of justice 
and equality—the justice and equality of love. All this indicates 
that Nell Anthony was still in a great measure under the dominion 
of sentiment; the true, substantial passion of love had not as yet 
been fully kindled in her, with its jealousies, its ecstasies, and its 
despairs. That, too, might come, if circumstances so ordained ; but 
if not, she might go on to the end governing her life by abstractions 
and ideal fancies, and never comprehending either her loss or her 
gain. 

Meanwhile, she was no nearer making her escape from Hickory 
than ever; and, since her restlessness increased with every passing 
day, there was danger that she would finally overcome discretion, 
and spread her wings at any cost. Fortunately, however, things 
were not brought quite to that pass. Towards the end of summer 
she received a letter—the most unexpected, and yet the most 
matter-of-course of all letters—which solved all her difficulties in 
five minutes, and made going to New York a mere matter of 
buying a railroad ticket. This seemed to Nell Anthony the 
turning-point of her existence, and almost as if Warren had 
stretched forth a hand to her in greeting. 
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XIII. 
SUSAN WAYNE. 


Tue letter was from Susan Wayne, and contained an invitation 
to Nell Anthony to come and stay with her in New York. Susan 
had just heard of Mrs. Anthony’s death. 

This Susan had formerly been one of Nell’s school-mates. She 
came of a family which had resided in Hickory, but had removed 
thence ten years before. Susan was an amiable and excellent girl, 
not very clever, but admirably conscientious; and she was the 
complaisant and uncomplaininug object of all manner of practical 
jokes on the part of her school-fellows. Nell was the only one 
who took no share in the popular pastime; and she and Susan 
became, as a consequence, intimate friends. Susan was consider- 
ably the elder in years, though not in intelligence; she was often 
indebted to Nell for an insight into her lessons. Being of a 
redundantly grateful disposition, she never forgot these services ; 
and, when she left Hickory, she was very strenuous in making 
arrangements for a profuse and permanent correspondence. And, 
if the correspondence failed somewhat of being either diurnal or 
eternal, it was not Susan’s fault. For nearly a year she wrote 
almost as much and as often as one of the characters in Richard- 
son’s novels. But Nell was almost as reticent on paper as in 
speech ; her letters were very short, and there were not many of 
them. Nevertheless, communications continued to be sent and 
received at irregular and decreasing intervals, until Susan met 
Professor Wayne, of Dartmouth, and was married to him. He 
was twenty years her elder; but he knew what he was about, and 
she made him an unexceptionable wife. Her facility with the 
pen now found ample exercise, for she attended to all his 
voluminous correspondence, copied out his lectures, and wrote 
reams of foolscap at his dictation. She delighted in this drudgery, 
but it left her little or no leisure for her own concerns. They 
moved to New York (the Professor was quite a wealthy man), and 
Susan lost sight of her friend, though she remembered her just as 
affectionately as ever. Five years “had passed, during which Nell 

had not heard from Mrs. Wayne, and, to tell the truth, had not 
devoted much thought to her. So this letter from her descended 
like a small thunderbolt out of a clear sky. 

The letter-paper had a black border, and it appeared that Susan 
had lately had the misfortune to lose her excellent professor. He 
had died, as a philosopher should, of a suffusion on the brain, in the 
midst of composing a monumental work on the Application of 
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Electricity to Idiots. He had left his wife an interminable as- 
sortment of manuscripts, chiefly in her own handwriting, but of 
the purport of which she knew next to nothing; a large and 
valuable library, which she would never read ; a comfortable home 
a good deal too large for her; and about twenty thousand a year 
in United States bonds, which she was somewhat at a loss how 
to spend. But, if her intelligence was limited, her energy and 
benevolence were great; and it did not take her long to decide 
that she ought to regard herself as but the steward of the bulk of 
this fortune, which should be applied to the amelioration of the 
condition of her less fortunate fellow-mortals. Such warm-hearted 
persons as Susan Wayne, unless constantly checked by special dis- 
pensations of Providence, are apt to be among the most dangerous, 
because the most unconscious, antagonists of civilisation. Susan, 
taking counsel with herself how to do good, bade fair to become 
destructive beyond the average, until, by a special dispensation of 
Providence, she accidentally received intelligence of Mrs. Anthony’s 
death, and immediately conceived the idea of getting her old friend 
Nell to come and live with her, and take part in her great scheme 
for social benefaction and improvement. 

‘She must be so lonely,’ exclaimed Susan to herself; ‘and I’m 
sure this is just the kind of thing she needs to make her happy. 
Nell and I always agreed about everything.’ 

In fact, the moment Nell received the invitation, she made up 
her mind to accept it. It would give her a home in New York, 
and independence (for her own income, modest though it was, 
would suffice to relieve her from the embarrassment of Susan’s 
riches), and it would bring her into just the position most con- 
venient for her designs towards Warren. Warren and Susan were 
quite unknown to each other, and there was no probability that 
the circles of society in which they severally moved would have 
any point of contact. Her obscurity would be equal to his con- 
spicuousness, and their mutual relation would be like that of a 
spectator in the auditorium to an actor on the stage; the former 
can observe the latter’s every motion, while himself remaining 
indistinguishable in the crowd. Nor, had the choice been offered 
her, could she have selected a companion more congenial to her 
humour than Susan Wayne. Susan was talkative, Nell was silent ; 
Susan was restless, Nell was quiet; Susan was impulsive, Nell 
was deliberate. The antitheses might be continued indefinitely, 
without ever reaching the point of antipathy. They came, as it 
were, from opposite points of the compass; but they could only 
moderate each other—never wear each other out. They would 
each be all-the better for a little flavouring of the other. It wasa 
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thoroughly wholesome comradeship ; and it would be hard to say 
to which of the two it was the more fortunate. 

Nell was not long in making her preparations. She packed up 
such of her belongings as she did not care to be separated from, 
and rented the house and farm upon comfortable terms. Her 
adieux were easily said, and did not convey the idea that she was 
to be very long absent—indeed, that was a matter concerning 
which she herself was entirely uncertain. But it seemed to her as 
if she were going very far; for distance is less a matter of miles 
than of novelty. The next world is said to be all around us, if 
not within us ; but most people would consider it a far journey. 

Nell travelled by way of Albany, and came down the Hudson, 
not possessing culture enough, perhaps, to prefer the Boston route. 
And when, at last, she rolled into the Grand Central depdt, and 
followed the exuding stream of passengers down the aisle of the car, 
and out on the platform, behold, there was the broad, hospitable 
smile of her friend awaiting her, which immediately resolved itselt 
into hearty kisses, which the traveller cordially returned. 

Susan had a carriage in waiting, and they drove to her house ; 
but the conversation on the way, though animated, was not of general 
interest; besides, owing to the clattering of the streets in her 
unwonted ears, Nell was unable to hear half the questions that her 
friend asked her. She thought Susan notably changed in appear- 
ance, but inwardly much the same as before; her mind had not 
essentially matured. She had expanded, however, from a dumpy and 
awkward girl of fifteen into a broad-shouldered, blooming woman 
of five-and-twenty, weighing near 200lbs., and effervescing all over 
with little enthusiasms, astonishments, and admirations. She was 
stuffed so full of good-nature, that, had this element been eliminated 
from her, there would have been little but skin and bone left. She 
was not a beauty, though her features had no especial fault, and 
their expression was beyond criticism. She was very rosy, very 
wide across the face, and her hair, of a reddish, sandy hue, was of 
somewhat scanty growth, and was smoothed down close to her head. 
She wore diamond ear-rings in her little round ears, and on a finger 
of one of her fat reddish hands she wore two rings, one given to her 
by the professor before their marriage, and one—a plain gold one 
—on the occasion of that ceremony. Her dress and bonnet, like 
Nell’s, were black, but much more sumptuous than the latter’s in the 
matter of fringes and trappings. These, and other details, Nell had 
opportunity to notice before the carriage drew up at the door of 
a handsome brick house ona side street, and Susan exclaimed, 

‘Well, here we are, at home!’ 
Not being accustomed to think aloud, Nell did not express in 
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words whatever surprise and curiosity the interior of this strange 
house, with its novel appointments and ways, may have inspired 
her with—she did not even ask her hostess whether she always 
dined in the evening instead of the middle of the day; but ate 
what was given to her with a good appetite, and confined her speech 
to answering the questions which still continued to bubble up 
out of the inexhaustible Susan. These questions need not be 
repeated here, for Susan did not belong to the Socratic school of 
interrogators; she inquired about such unphilosophic matters as 
where Nell got her lunch, how she liked the Palisades, whether New 
York came up to her expectations, and so forth. As to New York, 
Nell might have auswered that it satisfied her in one way—that 
it was large enough to effectually conceal her from Warren Bell. 
She actually said nothing of the kind, however; she had never 
said anything about her love-romance to any one, and was not 
inclined to begin her confidences just now. She showed Susan just 
so much of her mind as Susan expected to see, and kept the rest 
to herself. 

‘We are going to have a perfectly splendid time,’ observed Susan 
at last; ‘and it will all be owing to you; at least, I’m sure I 
couldn’t manage anything properly without you. You dear girl, it 
does my heart good to see you, sitting there so quiet and handsome 
so like your old self—or your young self, I suppose I ought to say— 
just think, two years ago! What perfect children we were! But when 
we are together, I don’t feel hardly a bit changed—do you? Of 
course, the death of my dear husband made a great change for me, 
and I’m sure I never can get over it; for though he was so much 
older than I, we were the most perfect companions, and he was just 
as playful and youthful as a boy, in his leisure times. We were so 
happy,’ she added, wiping her kind little eyes,‘and I do wish 
you could have known him, Nell! I’m sure you would have 
admired him, and he would have fallen quite in love with you; 
any man would do that, though, if you gave himachance. Iused 
to be sorry sometimes that I wasn’t handsome, for his sake ; but 
he didn’t mind, he used to take everything in the sweetest way. 
I do believe he was the wisest and best man in the world, and 
I only wish I could have understood more what he was doing—his 
works, you know. He had the most magnificent plans; and it 
would have been a great thing for the world if he could have lived 
to carry them out. I daresay you might understand something 
about his manuscripts if you were to look them over; they must 
be very interesting, and there’s enough of them, almost, to fill a 
room. Perhaps we'll look them over some day, and you might be 
able to edit some of them for the press. I’m sure I shall envy you 
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if youdo! But what I thought of occupying myself with, the rest 
of my life, is something very different from that, and more suited 
to my scope, as my dear husband used to call it; though, to be 
sure, when I began to look it up, I found it was not nearly so easy 
as I had supposed, and then I didn’t know what I should do, until 
you came into my head, dear, and then I was sure it would be all 
right, for you always know how to manage everything.’ 
‘If it’s a farm, perhaps I might,’ said Nell; ‘but I don’t know 
much else.’ 
‘Well, it isn’t a farm,’ replied Susan, ‘though I’m sure I wish 
it could be connected with a farm in some way: it would be so 
much nicer for the poor women ; but I suppose it will have to be 
somewhere in New York, or very near, else none of them would 
find out about it; and of course it’s very important that it should 
be easy for them to get at, you know. But then one difficulty 
was, that land in the city is so expensive; and though my 
husband was quite well off, there wasn’t enough to do more than 
a very little. But I spoke about it to Uncle Joseph (I call him 
uncle, though really he’s only the brother of my husband’s brother’s 
wife ; but he’s the best man in New York, and can do anything in 
politics and such things; and you know everything is done by 
politics here, though I’m sure I don’t know how); well, so Uncle 
Joseph was just as kind and good as he could be about it, and 
took the greatest interest in it, as he always does about anything to 
benefit unfortunate people—all the poor unfortunate people in New 
York know him and love him, though he has enemies, I believe; 
but they must be very wicked people ;—well, and so he said that 
the best way to do would be to get the legislature to do something, 
and make the city give us the land, and let us have an appropria- 
tion (he called it) to help build the house; and then what re- 
mained to do wouldn’t be so very expensive.’ 

‘What is it you are going to do?’ Nell inquired. ‘Isita 
hospital ? ’ 

‘Oh! to be sure, I haven’t told you yet, have I? But I’m 
coming to it; only I never seem able to tell a thing straight, as 
other people do. You see the way I first came to think of it was 
this: When I was married, my husband said I must have a lady’s 
maid, to help me with my toilet, and do all sorts of little special 
things for me; so I advertised for one in the newspapers, and 
you've no idea, Nell, how many people came—and most of them 
were the strangest creatures—I’m sure I didn’t know there were 
such in the world. But at last one came, and she was very nice 
indeed, and quite lady-like; she was just what I wanted, and I 
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thought I was very lucky to get her. She was about twenty, and 
quite good-looking, with bright-brown air and blue eyes; and just 
as neat and quiet and well-behaved as she could be. She was 
English, and she told me she was the daughter of a physician in 
London, and he was interested in some speculation here, and came 
over to see about it; and then he died, and everything went 
wrong, and she was left to do the best she could for herself. 
Well, I engaged her, of course, and she couldn’t have suited me 
better, if ’'d hunted all over America for her; she knew all I 
wanted without my having to tell her; and, really, she knew a 
great deal more than I did about things that belong to a lady’s 
dress and establishment, and all that—you know the English are 
brought up to understand those things more thoroughly than we 
are—or than I was, at any rate. We were more like friends than 
like mistress and maid, and I got so fond of her I’d have done 
anything for her; and she had some friends here—people that her 
father used to know—and she used to go to see them once in a 
while, and sometimes she would ask me if she might stay all night, 
and of course I always let her. I suppose I ought to have been 
more careful about her: she was so young and so pretty; and I 
always say that it was my fault more than hers; but, however it 
was, I noticed at last that she was very low-spirited, and I asked 
her about it, and for a long time she put me off; but at last she 
burst into tears, and then it all came out. I declare, I was so 
sorry, I didn’t know what to do!’ exclaimed Susan; and two 
tears ran down her broad cheeks as she spoke. 

Nell looked at her friend with a grave sympathy, and by an 
involuntary movement showed that she understood the nature of 
the trouble. The colour slowly deepened in her sensitive face. 
‘What became of her ?’ she asked. 

‘He had promised to marry her; but he was a good-for- 
nothing wretch!’ exclaimed Susan vehemently. ‘ At first, I wanted 
to have her to stay with me; but my husband said that would 
not do, and the poor girl herself wanted to be away somewhere. 
So then I set to work to find an establishment where she could go. 
I visited a good many of them, and I suppose they are managed 
as well as could be expected; but oh dear! they made my heart 
ache. Atatime like that, a woman ought to feel that she is 
cared for, if ever she is to feel so,in the world: for they have their 
punishment all the rest of their lives. But it was all so business- 
like, and mechanical, and mathematical—and you know I never 
could bear mathematics! So at last I just hired a room anda 
nurse for her, and went myself to see her as often as I could. 
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Well, my dear, when the baby was born, it lived only a few days. 
There! I always—act like a fool—when I—think of it. One 
hears so often about such things, and always it seems as if the 
woman must be so wicked ; but I’m sure there’s something to be 
said on the other side. And a dear little baby, Nell—think of it! 
Oh, if I could only have had a little baby like that! Isn’t it 
strange how things go? A baby would have been such a blessing 
to me, and it was nothing but ruin and disgrace to her. It does 
seem to me sometimes as if God might have changed things a 
little.’ 

It had never occurred to Nell to question God’s wisdom: 
religion was not an intellectual question with her. ‘ Perhaps 
such things will be better when the world is better,’ she said. 

‘We offered to send the poor girl home to her friends,’ con- 
tinued Susan, ‘ but she wouldn’t go: she said she had no friend 
now but me. She went out West, finally—there was an opening 
there—and I have never heard of her since. But the reason I told 
you all this was because I wanted you to know what made me first 
think of establishing some kind of place here where women who 
have been unfortunate could go, and be taken care of nicely, as if 
they were at home. And I thought it should be not for the poor 
sort of women, but for the better class—the well-educated, lady- 
like ones: for their suffering is so much greater—their shame 
and all that—and (though it isn’t always thought so) I believe 
their temptations are often greater and more difficult, too. And 
besides, there are plenty of places already for the poorer classes, 
but none specially for the others; and that is one reason, per- 
haps, why they so often commit greater crimes to conceal or escape 
from the first one. I’m sure I pity them all just alike; but one 
has to choose whom one wiil help, you know.’ 

‘ Are there so many?’ said Nell in a musing tone. 

‘But if Uncle Joseph can only do what he expects for us, we 
shall be sure to succeed ; and then, my dear, what I hope is that 
you will give me advice, and not let me do anything wrong or 
foolish, because you always know what is best and right ; and you 
can arrange everything in an orderly and nice way, when I should 
only make a muddle if I were left to myself. I'll do the working 
part, I mean, but you give the directions what shall be done, and 
how to do it. Do you think you’d like to help? or shouldn’t you 
care for it ?’ 

‘I should care for it. I will help all I can, said Nell Anthony, 
with a quiet warmth. ‘I can’t do much—you are mistaken about 
that—but I can do something, and with all my heart.’ 
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‘Then it’s all right; and to-morrow, or aS soon as you are 
rested, we'll go and see Uncle Joseph—-——’ 

‘Who is he?’ Nell asked. 

‘Oh, of course! His name is Muhlbach—Judge Muhlbach ; 
but I’m so in the habit of calling him Uncle Joseph that I never 
think of that. I want you to like him as much as I do, Nell— 
and I’m sure you will—because you’re both so good.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Che Last Feof€ee. 


In law, the word ‘feoffee’ has an extensive signification, to which 
we need only refer in passing. In ordinary parlance, it has a far 
more restricted meaning; and in the mouth of an inhabitant of 
the little town of Upton-on-Thames, it denotes simply a trustee 
of the charity which one Richard Hall instituted some three 
centuries ago, for the benefit of his fellow-parishioners, then and 
thereafter. At the date of his death, the income of the property 
which he had devoted to this object was but fifty pounds per 
annum; but in the year 1856, it had increased tenfold. The 
property itself was originally vested in three feoffees ; and as they 
from time to time died off, new ones were appointed, according to 
the directions contained in the deed of gift. It would be more 
accurate to say that new ones ought to have been appointed ; for 
it would often happen that the vacancy caused by the death of a 
feoffee was left unfilled for years. ‘ Everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business,’ and so it proved in thiscase. Sometimes ‘ Hall’s 
Charity ’ was provided with its full complement of feoffees: often 
it had but two; and now and then but one. Such was the case 
in the year 1856, and the name of this sole feoffee was Benjamin 
Brick. 

It was at this time that, having nothing better to do, I first 
began to take an interest in ‘ Hall’s Charity,’ and, by consequence, 
in its solitary surviving feoffee, Mr. Benjamin Brick. The in- 
habitants of Upton-on-Thames are proverbially long-lived, and 
Mr. Brick was no exception to the general rule. He was upwards 
of eighty years of age when I first made his acquaintance, and 
more hale and hearty than many a man of fifty. He was the son 
of a small farmer, and had been a small farmer himself in his time ; 
but having inherited a competence from a comparatively wealthy 
uncle, he had thrown up his farm and become, as he said, ‘a private 
gentleman.’ This change in his position had occurred when he 
was about five-and-forty, and he had lived ever since in a queer old- 
fashioned house on the bank of the river—a house that was as 
strong and solid as himself. Until upon the very verge of eighty, 
he had kept up the active habits of his youth and manhood ; but at 
the time when I first came into close contact with him, he never 
stirred out of doors, except to potter about his garden, in which he 
took great pride. 

Without being a miser, Mr. Brick had, and deserved, the repu- 
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tation of being a remarkably close-fisted man. Of late years, 
moreover, his thrifty habits had grown upon him, and he had be- 
come somewhat morose and suspicious, so that for a stranger to 
gain access to him was a difficult—and a disagreeable enterprise. 

That, however, was now my object—for a time, the principal 
object—of my existence. Tough as he was, he could not live for 
ever; and his heir, on whom, if he died before a fresh feoffee was 
appointed, his office would devolve, would have to be sought the 
wide world over, at the cost of the ‘ Charity ;’ for no one had the 
least idea of his whereabouts beyond this, that popular rumour said 
that he was ¢ somewheres in furren parts.’ <A slightly vague and 
unsatisfactory indication, this! 

Anxious, with all the anxiety of a thoroughly idle man who 
never could carry more than one idea in his head at a time, to 
save the ‘ Charity’ from the threatened catastrophe, I called upon 
the old man several times, but always received the same answer, 
namely, that he was not at home. After my fourth repulse, I re- 
solved to write to him, and wrote accordingly. My letter remained 
unanswered. I wrote again, with the same result. Finally I de- 
termined to take the bull by the horns—* to beard the Douglas in 
his hall,’ 

For this purpose I chose a remarkably fine day, when the old 
man was likely to be at work among his beloved flowers; for even 
I, though endowed by nature witha considerable amount of modest 
assurance, shrank from walking bolt into another man’s house 
against his will. Bred for the bar, I naturally entertain great 
respect for the legal doctrine that an Englishman’s house is his 
castle. Parenthetically, 1 may add, that Mr. Benjamin Brick’s 
house was also his ‘ Elephant and Castle,’ and that he had an un- 
commonly good cellar therein, though shy of sharing its contents 
with his fellow-creatures. Truth to tell, Mr. Brick was as fond of 
a good glass of wine as any man, and loved good eating into the 
bargain. 

There was a backway leading to the old man’s house, through 
a field which he either owned or rented; I forget which. The 
garden lay to the north of this field, between it and the river, and 
was walled in all round. The only entrance to it was a door on the 
eastern side, which opened into a spacious courtyard in the rear of 
the house. I confess that I hesitated fora moment before turning 
the handle of the garden door; but feeling that my cause was a 
good one, I put a bold face on the matter, and walked in. I found 
Mr. Brick busily engaged in budding roses; but the sound of my 
footsteps on the gravel walk attracted his attention; and as I ap- 
proached him, he looked up and smiled sardonically. 
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‘So you’ve found me at last, young man, hev you? And pray 
what might your business be now you have found me, Id like to 
know?’ Such was the greeting I received from him. 

‘I’m sure I’m very sorry to intrude upon you, Mr. Brick, but 
really I began. 

‘Maybe you’ve come to have a look at my roses, and maybe 
you haven’t; but as you have taken the trouble to step so far—just 
look’ee there now,’ he replied ; and suiting the action to the word, 
he pointed to a magnificent ruby-coloured rose close to my elbow. 

‘ Yes, it’s a remarkably fine fulgens,’ I said at a venture ; naming 
what was then the last new variety in these parts. I am not 
learned in the matter of roses. 

‘A fulgens,’ he scornfully echoed. ‘It’s plain to see as it’s 
mighty little you knows about roses if you calls that a fulgens, 
Mr. Lucy.’ 

(The reader will be good enough to remember that in the 
days when Mr. Benjamin Brick was a boy, Board schools and 
National schools, and even Sunday schools, as yet were not. He 
had been taught at a dame’s school, where grammar was, presum- 
ably, an ‘ extra.’) : 

In answer to this last remark of his, I confessed my ignorance, 
and expressed my willingness to be enlightened on the subject; 
winding up with a handsome compliment to the old man on the 
beauty of his flowers in general, and his roses in particular. The 
compliment was certainly well deserved ; for the garden, which was 
an oblong of about forty yards by thirty, presented a highly effective 
appearance, and was exceedingly well kept. The rose trees were 
ranged at regular intervals of about two yards, in a narrow strip 
of turf on either side of the broad gravel path, which divided the 
garden lengthwise into two equal parts. 

‘ Are you an advocate for deep or shallow planting ?’ I asked, 
by way of keeping up the conversation until an opportunity arose 
of turning it into the channel I wanted it to take, and also in order 
to humour the old man by feigning an interest in his hobby that 
I was far from feeling. 

My innocent and random question made him start as if he had 
been shot; and he darted such a glance at me from beneath his 
shaggy eyebrows as, if looks could kill, would have slain me on the 
spot. Instantly recovering himself, however, he replied in his 
former tone, ‘ What’s an advocate, young man? Ain’t that the 
same as a counsellor,' and ain’t you a counsellor, and ain’t coun- 





1 In the west of England barristers were, and probably still are, known by this 


name, at least, among country folks; just as the ‘slang’ term for them in London is 
‘ counsel.’ . 
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sellors deep? Deep, very deep, young man, and J ain’t shallow. 
It must be a very deep “ plant” as takes me in.’ 

The old man chuckled immensely over his joke, and of course 
I chuckled too. It was above all things necessary to get him into 
a good temper and to keep him in it. 

‘I should think that no one who knows you would be mad 
enough to think of trying to take you in, Mr. Brick,’ I replied. 
‘I’m sure I shouldn’t.’ 

‘You'd have to “ get up airly,”’ interposed Mr. Brick, with a 
very decided wink. 

Was it possible that this old fellow had read the ‘ Bigelow 
Papers,’ the first part of which had been published some seven or 
eight years previously? At any rate, I said at a venture, ‘Ah! I 
see you are familiar with my old friend, Hosea Bigelow, Mr. Brick ’ 
—the old man smiled and nodded—‘ though I fancy you're the 
only person in Upton, besides myself, who knows anything about 
him. But to come to the object of my visit, for it’s no use beating 
about the bush with a man of your intelligence. I have called upon 
you several times, but have never been fortunate enough to find 
you at home’—Mr. Brick grinned—‘ thereupon I wrote to you; 
but I fear my letter must have miscarried ’—Mr. Brick grinned 
again—‘ so I thought I might make so bold as to look you up, and 
have a little friendly chat with you about the subject of my letter 
—* Hall’s Charity.”’ 

‘Ah! I suppose it was your uncle, lawyer Clarke, as sent you. 
Why don’t he come hisself?’ said Mr. Brick. 

‘It’s true that my uncle, as clerk to the feoffees, is the fittest 
person to stir in this matter,’ I replied ; ‘ but though he’s as honest 
as you are, Mr. Brick, and he couldn’t be more so, he’s old and 
indolent, as you know, and so long as the rents are duly collected 
and properly applied—and you and the rector see to that—my 
uncle doesn’t trouble himself any farther about the matter.’ 

‘Then why should you?’ asked the old man, quick as light- 
ning. ‘Take my advice, young man, and never poke your nose 
into other folks’ business unless you’re axed, and not then unless 
you're paid for it.’ 

‘Well, I certainly shall not be paid for my trouble; but as for 
interfering with what doesn’t concern me, this is a matter which 
concerns every Uptonian more or less.’ 

‘So I’m to have the whole parish at my heels, am I? I'll see 
to that,’ interposed the old man defiantly. 

‘ There’s little danger of that, Mr. Brick,’ replied I; ‘and if I 
have taken upon myself to stir in the matter, I may regard myself 
as, in some sort, my uncle’s deputy.’ 
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‘Ahem!’ grunted Mr. Brick. 

‘Well, at any rate, I have his tacit approval of the course 
which I have adopted,’ said I. 

‘You've a glib tongue in your head, Mr. Lucy, as a counsellor 
ought to have, and it’s a main pity as you’ve so little chance of 
airing your fine language at the ’Sizes,’ replied the old man sarcas- 
tically. ‘Now I wonder your uncle don’t give you a brief or two, 
now and then, seeing as how he seems to think so much of you. 
That ’ud help to keep your hand in, or, I should say, your tongue. 
Lord a-mighty! it’s a marvel it don’t get rusty for want of use,’ and 
the old man began to chuckle again, more heartily even than before. 

I had, I own, considerably greater difficulty in joining him on 
this than on the former occasion, seeing that now the laugh was 
entirely at my expense. Nevertheless, I was so bent on carrying 
my point, that I not only refrained from any manifestation of dis- 
pleasure, but managed at least to seem to share his hilarity. 
Then, in my most honied accents, and in the blandest manner at 
my command, I proceeded to explain to him that all we required 
of him was to execute a deed which I had brought with me, ap- 
pointing his friends, Mr. Masters the maltster,and Mr. Malins the 
draper, to be co-feoffees with himself, purely as a matter of form. 

I knew that no man, especially no old man, likes to be re- 
minded that he is mortal, except, perhaps, from the pulpit in an 
official sort of way. Hence it was that I resorted to this diplo- 
matic mode of expression. It had scarcely passed my lips, how- 
ever, ere I saw that I had made a mistake, and overshot the mark. 
Mr. Brick immediately seized hold of the phrase, and employed it 
as a weapon of defence. 

‘Tf it’s nought but a matter of form, what the dickens is the 
use of axing.me to putt my name to it?’ he exclaimed. ‘ And 
what’s more, I ain’t a-going to putt my name to no parchments, 
nor to no papers neither. So there you have it, and that’s pos’, 
he added doggedly. 

It was in vain that I tried, first to argue, and then to coax him 
out of this frame of mind. He was as stubborn as a mule, and 
after wasting my breath for half-an-hour, I retired, signally defeated, 
from this my first encounter with the ‘last feoffee.’ 

Instead of leaving the premises by the roundabout route by 
which I had reached them, I took a short cut through the passage 
which led from the courtyard to the riverside. The consequence 
was that I narrowly escaped being torn to pieces by a huge 
mastiff which darted out at me from a kennel at the corner of the 
passage, growling and barking most furiously. Let loose at night 
to roam about the yard, he was kept chained up all the day; 
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whence his ferocity. Luckily for me, however, I had passed the 
kennel before he sprang out at me, and his chain was too short to 
enable him to reach my legs. As will be readily believed, I did 
not wait to see whether it was strong enough to hold him. I can 
only say that if it were, it did credit to the man who forged it; 
for the dog’s efforts to break it were perfectly frantic. 

As I rushed down the passage, quite forgetful of my dignity in 
my anxiety to get away from so dangerous a neighbour, I ran 
against, and, had I not immediately caught hold of and supported 
her, should certainly have overthrown, the tottering crone who for 
years had acted as Mr. Brick’s only servant, and who, with the 
aforesaid mastiff and a large black tom-cat, formed his whole 
retinue. I presume that on hearing the dog barking, she had 
come out through a side-door which opened into the passage, in 
order to ascertain the origin of the disturbance. I know that 
when she had recovered from the shock which I had involuntarily 
caused her, she eyed and addressed me as if I had been a ‘ tramp.’ 
I cannot help thinking that she must have had ‘tramps’ upon 
the brain; since the propitiatory half-crown which I promptly 
tendered, and she as promptly took and pocketed, hardly served to 
convince her that I was not amember of that honourable fraternity. 

There is no adequate reason for supposing that I inflicted any 
bodily injury upon this poor old woman in my clumsily precipitate 
retreat. Indeed she was obviously more frightened than hurt by 
the collision. But I have never been able to rid myself of the 
unpleasant idea that the nervous agitation resulting from it may 
have hastened her end, if it did not actually occasion it. But be 
that as it may, she was dead and buried within two months from 
the date of my visit to her master. I had not sought to repeat 
it, nor had I seen anything of him casually in the interim. 
Moreover, family matters, of various kinds, had, for the time 
being, diverted my attention from public affairs to my own. 
When, however, I heard of the death of his housekeeper, or rather 
of his servant-of-all-work, as in fact she was, though she was 
generally known by the more dignified title, my thoughts reverted 
to her employer, and his misplaced and mischievous obstinacy. 

I knew by this time that no one but the deceased had for 
many vears exercised the slightest influence over him—that she, 
if anyone, had been his confidante; and in spite of my not 
altogether groundless irritation against him, I could not help 
pitying him in his loneliness, and wondering whom he would 
get to supply her place, or, at least, to discharge her functions. 
In order to satisfy my curiosity on this head, I betook myself to 
a certain Mrs. Hattan, a notorious gossip, whose husband, a 
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carpenter, was continually doing odd jobs for me, and who was 
a near neighbour and a tenant of Mr. Brick’s. 

After a few preliminary inquiries as to the state of her 
husband’s health and her own, I broached the subject which had 
brought me to her cottage, and found her, as I fully expected, 
not only perfectly willing to talk about it, but thoroughly well 
primed. It appeared that since Mrs. Maisey’s death, her daughter 
had undertaken the care of the old man and his establishment, 
and that, to judge from her complaints of his complaints, she had 
failed to give him satisfaction. 

‘ She says, sir, says she, as how he’s allays a-grumbling about, 
the way she cooks his victuals, as how they ain’t noways fit to eat ; 
and then, she says, as how when he’s put out with her along of his 
food, he swears at her most awful; and she’s made up her mind 
as she won’t stand it no longer.’ 

While Mrs. Hattan was imparting her information to me in 
this original form, she stood before me the very incarnation of 
good temper, combined with lusty, bovine health and robustness 
—-a short, plump, active little woman, with a face as round as the 
full moon, and cheeks as red as a cherry. As I scanned her 
comely features and sturdy figure, I suddenly remembered that she 
had once been a cook in a Worcestershire nobleman’s family, that 
she was childless and therefore had plenty of spare time; and it 
then occurred to me that she would be just the very woman to 
attend to Mr. Brick’s wants. She and I being very old friends, I 
felt that I could speak my mind freely to her without any risk of 
offending her, and I began to sound her upon the subject at once. 
She jumped at the suggestion, and declared her willingness to 
accept the situation at a moment’s notice, having, as she emphati- 
cally observed over and over again, ‘ neither chick nor child of her 
own’ to care for. Whence the natural inference is, that she 
deemed her landlord to have declined into his second infancy. 

Mrs. Maisey’s daughter having expressed her determination to 
relinquish her post, and Mr. Hattan’s consent to the proposed 
arrangement being a foregone conclusion—for in this particular 
stable the grey mare was most decidedly the better horse—all 
that now remained to be done was to get Mrs. Hattan introduced 
into Mr. Brick’s household with as little delay as possible. With 
this end in view, I bade the buxom little housewife farewell, and 
posted off to my uncle in the hope of getting him to lend usa 
helping hand. My task was a hard one, for my uncle was 
constitutionally supine and indolent to a degree which I have 
never known equalled, even in the case of an Uptonian, who is 
naturally a lazy animal, perhaps in consequence of the relaxing 
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character of the Upton atmosphere. Furthermore, when applied tc 
by my uncle to sign the deed already mentioned, Mr. Brick had 
rudely rebuffed him, more than once. However, I did prevail at 
last ; though not until I had broadly hinted to my uncle that his 
reputation as the honest lawyer par excellence of the town would 
be jeopardised, should Mr. Brick die before the new feoffees were 
appointed, and his death give rise, as it inevitably must, to a 
whole heap of legal proceedings, by which my uncle, as clerk to 
the ‘ Charity,’ would largely profit. 

‘ Well, I suppose I must write ’—he began when I had clenched 
my appeal with this formidable ultimatum. 

‘No, don’t write; go and see him,’ I interrupted, handing my 
uncle his hat and stick, ‘ and pray go at once.’ 

‘But I can’t see in what way Mrs. Hattan can aid us to get the 
deed signed,’ expostulated my uncle. 

‘Nor do I clearly, as yet; but there is a glimmering of hope, 
and I am determined to leave no stone unturned,’ I replied. 

What passed between the two old men I know not; but I do 
know that on the following morning Mrs. Hattan was duly installed 
at ‘The Waterside,’ as Mr. Brick’s abode was called, in the capacity 
of his housekeeper and factotum ; and that before the month was 
out, she and her husband went to live in the house altogether, at 
Mr. Brick’s urgent request. 

By this time Mrs. Hattan had become a prime favourite with 
the old man, and no wonder. Had he been her father, son, and 
husband, all combined, she could not have looked after all his 
comforts more carefully ; and then the dishes that she set before 
him, at breakfast and dinner, were such as he had never tasted, or 
even dreamt of, in his life. 

I waited until the accounts which I received from Mr. Hattan 
had convinced me that his wife’s invaluable services had rendered 
her indispensable to Mr. Brick, and then I sought an interview 
with her, in the course of which I fully explained my reasons for 
acting as I had done, and begged her to exert her influence over 
the old man to get him to sign the deed. The worthy woman 
at once entered into my schemes, and evidently felt extremely 
flattered at being called upon to play so important a part in any 
project for promoting the interests of her fellow-parishioners. I 
venture to think that she would have reposed sufficient confidence 
in my honour not to have hung back, even had I stood alone; but 
she knew that my uncle was in the plot; and in Upton, and fcr 
twenty miles all round it, my uncle’s name was a name to conjure 
with. In short, nothing could exceed the cheerful alacrity with 
which Mrs. Hattan promised me her aid. 
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I have no reason to pride myself on my knowledge of female 
‘character ; but experience has taught me at least this much: that 
when a woman has once willingly consented to act as your ally in 
no matter what affair, the wisest course one can possibly pursue 
is to leave her free to act as she thinks best. Therefore, our 
consultation ended, I simply slipped the deed into one of Mrs. 
Hattan’s fat hands, and a ten-pound note into the other, and fled 
before she had time to utter a word of thanks or remonstrance. 

Some five or six weeks elapsed before I heard anything more 
of the matter ; but knowing that it was in good hands, I patiently 
awaited the result of my machinations. My suspense was termi- 
nated by a visit from Mrs. Hattan, who was ushered into my study 
one fine evening in November, as I was quietly enjoying my after- 
dinner cigar. 

Like a woman of business as she was, Mrs. Hattan opened the 
proceedings by drawing a large blue envelope out of her capacious 
pocket, and placing it in my hands. This she did with an air of 
triumph which is utterly indescribable, and which rendered it 
perfectly unnecessary for me to examine the contents of the 
envelope. The look said as plainly as any words could have said, 
‘There is your deed, signed ;’ and so it was. 

I shall not attempt to repeat Mrs. Hattan’s graphic, and, I may 
add, dramatic, description of the manceuvres which had led to this 
happy result. Suffice it to say that, having tried wheedling and 
flattery to no purpose, she had suddenly and completely changed 
her tactics. Failing in her assault upon the old man’s strongest 
point, his head, she had directed her attack against his weakest 
point, his stomach. First she had cut off his favourite pudding- 
sauce, and then, his favourite pudding; but it was not until she 
had given him warning of her intention to leave him at the end of 
the month, and followed up her threat by packing up her ward- 
robe as the end of the month drew near, that the old man finally 
yielded; and even in yielding he had extracted a promise from 
Mrs. Hattan to remain with him until his death. 

That event happened sooner than might rationally have been 
expected from his general state of health. My uncle died early 
in the summer of 1857, and Mr. Brick expired a few weeks after- 
wards. My uncle’s papers, and, I am sorry to say, his affairs alto- 
gether, were found to bein a state of the wildest confusion. Some 
most important documents were missing, and, among them, the 
trust-deed relating to Hall’s Charity. As for Mr. Brick, he 
seemed to have left behind him no papers, nor any effects, beyond 
his household furniture, and an insignificant sum of money in the 
Upton Bank. Great as was the astonishment created by the con- 
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dition in which my uncle left his affairs, that to which the 
discovery of Mr. Brick’s having died intestate and almost a pauper 
gave rise was greater still; for he had always enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being a wealthy man, and a man of methodical habits. 
Eventually, however, the mystery was explained in a very curious 
manner. After his owner’s decease, the dog who had made a dead 
set at me, and who had been passionately attached to his master, 
was allowed to wander about the premises at his own sweet will, 
by day as well as by night. On going into the garden one morn- 
ing to cut some vegetables, Mrs. Hattan, who had remained in 
charge of the house since the old man’s death, saw the animal 
burrowing away under one of the rose-trees, and found that he had 
scratched a hole some two feet deep. On looking into it, she 
discovered something which looked like, and which afterwards 
turned out to be, one of her late master’s shirts, the pattern of 
which she immediately recognised. Stooping down, and thrusting 
her hand into the hole, she found that the shirt had been used as 
a wrapper for an iron box, about a foot in length and breadth, 
and six inches deep, which had obviously been buried in the hole. 
The reader will have already guessed that the box, when opened, 
was found to contain all Mr. Brick’s deeds and securities, a con- 
siderable amount of cash, his will, and the trust-deed of ‘ Hall’s 
Charity.’ How the last-named instrument ever came into his 
possession, is purely a matter of conjecture; but I presume he 
must have obtained it from my uncle under the pretext of 
examining it, and that my uncle, with his customary, most unpro- 
fessional carelessness, had never reclaimed it. It will hardly be 
supposed that after all these years I can still retain even the 
slightest grudge against the memory of that excellent old gentle- 
man. Requiescat in pace. Still, I must confess that, at the 
time, I felt it a little hard upon me, that, instead of leaving me 
the considerable fortune which I had always expected to inherit 
from him, he left me—to bury him at my own expense. On the 
other hand, the triumph of my innocent stratagem in relation to 
‘ Hall’s Charity’ afforded me the purest and most unbounded 
satisfaction ; and I and my worthy ally Mrs. Hattan, who is still 
alive, and as fat and well-looking as ever, seldom meet without 
congratulating ourselves and each other on our success in prevent- 
ing Mr. Benjamin Brick from being in sad earnest ‘the last 
feoffee.’ 


PHILIP KENT. 
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Babylon. 


BY CECIL POWER. 


CuapteR XXV. 


MINNA BETTERS HERSELF. 


Away over in London, the winter had passed far less happily for 
poor little Minna than it had passed at Rome for Colin Churchill. 
While he had been writing home enthusiastically of the blue 
skies and invigorating air of that delicious Italy, the fogs in 
London had been settling down with even more than their 
customary persistency over the great grey gloomy winter city. 
While he had been filled with the large-hearted generosity of that 
noble fellow Maragliano—‘ May I not be proud, Minna,’ he wrote, 
‘to have known such a man, to have heard his soft Genoese 
accents, to have watched his wonderful chisel at its work, to have 
listened to his glorious sentiments on art ?’—she, poor girl, had 
found prim, precise, old-maidish Miss Woollacott harder to endure 
and more pernicketty to live with than ever. Now that Colin was 
gone, she had nobody to sympathise with her ; nobody to whose 
ear she might confide those thousand petty daily personal annoy- 
ances which are to women (with all sympathetic reverence be it 
written) far more serious hindrances to the pursuit of happiness 
than the greatest misfortunes that can possibly overtake them. 
Worst of all, Colin, she was afraid, didn’t even seem to miss her. 
She was so miserable in London without him ; so full of grief and 
loneliness at his absence: while he was apparently enjoying 
himself in Rome quite as much without her as if she had been 
all the time within ten minutes’ walk of his attic lodging. How 
perfectly happy he seemed to be in his intercourse with this 
Signor Maragliano that he wrote to her about! How he revelled 
in the nymphs, and the Apollos, and the Niobes! How his letters 
positively overflowed with life and enthusiasm! She was glad of 
it, of course, very glad of it. It was so nice to think that dear 
Colin should at last be mingling in the free artistic life for which 
she knew he was so well fitted: should be moving about among 
those splendid Greek and Roman things he was so very fond of. 
But still . . . well, Minna did wish that there was just a little 
more trace in his letters of his being sorry to be so very, very far 
away from her. 
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Besides, what dreadful note of warning was this that sounded 
so ominously on Sunday mornings, when she had half an hour 
later to lie in bed and read over all Colin’s back letters—for she 
kept them religiously? What dreadful note of warning was this 
that recurred so often ?—‘ Miss Howard-Russell, a niece of the old 
vicar’s, and a cousin of Lord Beaminster’s, who, I told you, came 
with me from Paris to Rome in the same carriage’ . . . And then 
again, ‘ Miss Howard-Russell, whose name I dare say you remember ’” 
—oh, didn’t she ?—‘ came into the studio this morning and was 
full of praise of my figure in the clay from the living model.’ 
And now here once more, in to-day’s letter, ‘ Miss Howard-Russell 
was at the picnic, looking very pretty,’ (oh, Colin, Colin, how could 
you!) ‘and I took her round through a beautiful gallery of oaks’ 
(Italianism for avenue, already, but uncritical little Minna never 
spotted it) ‘to an old Roman archway where Winthrop was 
painting a clever water-colour. I believe Winthrop admires her 
very much’ (Minna fervently hoped his admiration would take a 
practical form :) ‘but she doesn’t seem at all to notice him.’ 
Why, how closely Colin must have watched her! Minna wasn’t 
by any means satisfied with the habits and manners of this Miss 
Howard-Russell. And the insolence of the woman too! to go and 
be a cousin to the Earl of Beaminster! Unless you happen to 
have lived in the western half of Dorsetshire yourself, you can 
have no idea how exalted a personage a cousin of the Earl of 
Beaminster appeared in the eyes of the Wootton Mandeville 
fisherman’s daughter. 

‘Minna Wroe,’ Miss Woollacott observed in her tart voice, as 
the little pupil-teacher came down to breakfast on the Sunday 
morning after the picnic, ‘ you’re nearly seven minutes late—six 
minutes and forty-nine seconds, to be precisely accurate: and I’ve 
been all that time sitting here with my hands before me waiting 
prayers for you. And, Minna Wroe, I’ve noticed that since that 
young man you describe as your cousin went to Rome, you’ve had 
a letter with a foreign stamp upon it every Sunday. And when 
those letters arrive I observe that you’re almost invariably late 
for breakfast. Now, Minna Wroe, I should advise you to write to 
your cousin ’—with a strong emphasis of sarcastic doubt upon the 
last word—‘ asking him to make his communications a little less 
frequent: or else not to lie in bed quite so late in the morning 
reading your cousin's weekly effusions. Family affection’s an 
excellent thing in its way, no doubt, but it may goa little too far 
in the table of affinities.’ 

Instead of answering, to Miss Woollacott’s great surprise, poor 
little Minna burst suddenly into an uncontrollable flood of tears. 
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Now Miss Woollacott wasn’t really cruel or ill-natured, but 
merely desiccated and fossilized, after the fashion of her kind, by 
the long drying-up process incidental to her unfortunate condition 
and unhappy calling: and moreover, she shared the common and 
pardonable inability of all women (I say ‘all’ this time advisedly) 
to see another woman crying without immediately kneeling down 
beside her, and taking her hands in hers, and trying with all her 
heart to comfort and console her. So in a few minutes, what 
with Miss Woollacott saying ‘ There, there, dear, I didn’t mean to 
hurt your feelings, and smoothing Minna’s hair tenderly with 
her skinny old fingers (worn to the bone in the hard struggle), and 
muttering to herself audibly, ‘I hadn’t the least idea that that 
was what was really the matter,—-Minna was soon restored to 
equanimity for the present at least, and Miss Woollacott, forget- 
ting even to read prayers in her discomposure (‘ Which it’s the 
only time, mum,’ said Anne the slavey to the landlady, ‘as ever I 
know’d the ole cat to miss them since fust she come here’) went 
on with the breakfast, beaten all along the line, and trying to pass 
off ‘this unpleasantness’ by pretending to talk as unconcernedly 
as possible about every distracted idea that happened to come 
uppermost in her poor old scantily-furnished and disconnected 
cranium. But when breakfast was over, and Minna had positively 
kissed Miss Woollacott (an unheard-of liberty), and begged her 
not to trouble herself any more about the matter, for she wasn’t 
really offended, and didn’t in the least mind about it, she went 
off upstairs to her own room alone, and sat down, and had a good 
ery all by herself with Colin’s letters, and sent down word by Anne 
the slavey, that if Miss Woollacott would kindly excuse her she 
didn’t feel equal to going to church that morning. ‘ And the ole 
cat, she acshally up and says, you’d hardly believe it, mum, says 
she, * Well, Anne, an’ if Miss Wroe doesn’t feel equal to it,” says she, 
**T think as how she’d better lie down a bit and rest herself, poor 
thing,” says she: and when she said it, mum, you could ’a knocked 
me down with a feather, a’most, I was that took aback at the ole 
cat’s acshally goin’ and sayin’ it. Which I do reely think she 
must he goin’ to be took ill or somethin’, or else what for should 
she go an’ answer one back so kind and chrischun-like, mum, if 
she didn’t feel her end was a comin’ ?’ 

And old Miss Woollacott, putting on her thin-worn thread 
gloves for Church upon her thin-worn skinny fingers, felt softened 
and saddened, and remembered with a sigh that though she had 
never positively had a lover herself—not a declared one, that is 
to say—for who knows how many heurts she may have broken in 
silence ?—she was once young herself, and fancied she might some 
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day have one of her own, just as well as her sister Susan, who 
married the collector of water-rates; and if so, she was dimly 
conscious in her own poor old shrivelled feminine heart, much 
battered though it was in its hard struggle for life till it had 
somewhat hardened itself on the strictest Darwinian principles in 
adaptation to the environment, that she too under the same 
circumstances would have acted very much as Minna Wroe did. 

But as Minna lay on her bed alone through that Sunday 
morning, only for a short time disturbed by the obtrusive sym- 
pathy of Anne the slavey, she began to think to herself that it was 
really very dangerous after all to let Colin remain at Rome with- 
out her; and that she ought to try sooner or later to go over and 
join him there. And as she turned this all but impossible scheme 
over in her head (for if even Colin found it hard to get over to 
Italy, how could she, poor girl, ever expect to find the money for 
such a long journey, or subsistence afterwards ?), a sudden glorious 
and brilliant possibility flashed all unexpectedly upon her bewildered 
mental vision :— 

Why not try to go to Rome as a governess ? 

It was a wild and impossible idea—too impossible to be worth 
discussing almost—and yet, the more she thought about it, the 
more feasible did it seem to become to her excited imagination. 
Not immediately, of course: not all at once and without due pre- 
paration. Minna Wroe had learnt the ways of the world in too 
hard a school of slow self-education not to know already how deep 
you must lay your plans, and how long you must be prepared to 
work them, if you hope for success in any difficult earthly specu- 
lation. But she might at least make a beginning and keep her 
eyes open. The first thing was to get to be a governess; the next 
was, to look out for openings in the direction of Italy. 

It seems easy enough at first sight to be a governess; the 
occupation is one open to any woman who knows how to spell 
decently, which is far from being a rare or arduous accomplish- 
ment; and yet Minna Wroe felt at once that in her case the 
difficulties to be got over were practically almost insuperable. If 
she had only been a man, now, nobody would have asked who she 
was, or where she came from : they would have been satisfied with 
looking at her credentials and reading over the perfunctory testi- 
monials of her pastors and masters to her deserts and merits. But 
as she was only a woman, they would of course want to inquire all 
about her; and if once they discovered that she had been in a 
place as a servant, it would be all up with her chances of employ- 
ment for ever. The man who rises makes for himself his own 
position ; but the woman who rises has to fight all her life long to 
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keep down the memory of her small beginnings. That is part and 
parcel of our modern English Christian conception of the highest 
chivalry. 

Little Minna Wroe, however, with her round gipsy face and 
pretty black eyes, was not the sort of person to be put down in 
what she proposed to do by any amount of initial difficulty. If the 
thing was possible, she would stoutly fight her way through to it. 
So the very next morning, during recess time, she determined to 
strike while the iron was hot, and went off bravely through the 
rain to a neighbouring Governess’s Agency. It was one of the 
wretched places where some lazy hulking agent fellow, assisted by 
his stout wife, makes a handsome living by charging poor helpless 
girls ten per cent. on their paltry pittance of a first year’s salary, 
in return for an introduction to patrons too indolent to hunt up a 
governess for themselves by any more humane and considerate 
method. These are the relatively honest and respectable agencies : 
the dishonest and disreputable ones make a still simpler livelihood 
by charging an entrance-fee beforehand, and never introducing 
anybody anywhere. 

Minna put her name down upon the agent’s list, but was wise 
enough not to be inveigled into paying the preliminary two-and- 
sixpence. The consequence was that the agent, seeing his only 
chance of making anything out of her lay in the result of getting 
her a situation, sent her from time to time due notice of persons 
in want of a nursery governess. Minna applied to several of these 
in rotation, her idea being, first to get herself started in a place 
anyhow, and then to look out for another in a family who were 
going to Italy. But as she made it a matter of principle to tell 
inquiring employers frankly that she had once been out at service, 
before she went to the North London Birkbeck Girls’ School, she 
generally found that they, one and all, made short shrift of her. 
Of course it’s quite impossible (and in a Christian land, too,) to let 
one’s children be brought up by a young person who has once 
been a domestic servant. 

One day, however, before many weeks, Minna received a note 
from the agency, asking her whether she could call round at half- 
past eleven, to see two persons who were in want of nursery 
governesses. It was recess-hour, luckily, so she buttoned up her 
neat plain cloth jacket, and put on her simple straw hat, and went 
round to meet the inquiring employers. 

The first inquiry, the agent said, was from a clergyman— 
Reverend Walton and wife, now waiting in the ante-room. Reverend 
Walton, Miss Wroe: Miss Wroe, Reverend Walton and Mrs. 
Walton. 
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Minna bowed. The Reverend Walton (as the agent described 
him with official brevity), without taking the slightest notice of 
Minna, whispered audibly to his wife : ‘This one really looks as if 
she’d do, Amelia. Dress perfectly respectable. No ribbons and 
laces and fal-lal tomfoolery. Perfectly presentable, perfectly.’ 

Minna coloured violently; but the Reverend Walton’s wife 
answered in the same stage aside: ‘Quite a proper young woman 
as far as appearance goes, certainly, Cyril. And fifteen pounds a 
year, Mr. Coppinger said, would probably suit her.’ 

Minna coloured still more deeply. It couldn’t be called a 
promising beginning. (She had sixteen pounds already, by the 
way, when she had been a parlour-maid. Such are the prizes of 
the higher education for women in the scholastic profession.) 

They whispered together for a little while longer, less audibly, 
and then Mrs. Walton began closely to cross-question the little 
pupil teacher. Minna answered all her questions satisfactorily— 
she had been baptised, confirmed, was a member of the Church of 
England, played the piano, could teach elementary French, had 
an excellent temper, didn’t mind dining with the children, would 
go to early communion, could mend dresses and tuckers, wasn’t 
particular about her food, never read books of an irreligious ten- 
dency, and would assist in the housework of the nursery whenever 
necessary. 

‘In fact,’ Minna said, with as much quiet dignity as she could 
command, ‘ I’m not at all afraid of house-work, because (I think 
I ought to tell you) I was out at service for some years before I 
went to the Birkbeck Schools.’ 

Reverend Walton lifted his eyebrows in subdued astonishment. 
Mrs. Walton coughed drily. Then they held another whispered 
confabulation for a few minutes, and at the end of it Mrs. Walton 
suggested blandly, in a somewhat altered tone of voice, ‘ Suppose 
in that case we were to say fourteen pounds and all found, and 
were to try to do altogether without the nursemaid ?’ 

Though Minna saw that this was economy with a vengeance— 
cutting her down another pound, and saving the whole of the 
nursemaid’s wages—she was so anxious to find some chance of re- 
joining Colin that she answered somewhat reluctantly, ‘If you 
think that would be best, I shouldn’t mind trying it.’ 

‘Oh, if it comes to that,’ Mrs. Walton said loftily, ‘we don’t 
want anybody to come to us by way of a favour. Whoever 
accepts our post must accept it willingly, thankfully, and in a 
truly religious spirit, as a door thrown open to them liberally for 
doing good in.’ 


Minna bowed faintly. ‘I would accept the situation,’ she 
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said as well as she was able, though the words stuck in her throat 
(for was she not taking it as a horrid necessity, for Colin’s sake 
only ?) ‘in just that spirit.’ 

Mrs. Walton nodded her triumph. ‘That'll do then,’ she 
said. ‘ What did she say her name was, Cyril? We'll inquire 
about you of this Miss Jigamaree.’ 

Reverend Walton took’ out a pencil and note-book ostenta- 
tiously to put down the address. 

‘My name is Minna Wroe,’ the poor girl said, colouring once 
more violently. 

‘Minna!’ Reverend Walton said, biting the end of his pencil 
with a meditative frown. ‘You must mean Mary. You can’t 
have been christened Minna, you know, can you ?’ 

‘Yes, I was,’ Minna answered defiantly. ‘I was christened 
Minna, quite simply. M-I-N-N-A, Minna.’ 

Reverend Walton entered it in his note-book under protest. 
‘M-I-N-N-A,’ he said, ‘ Minna ; R-O-W-E, Rowe, I suppose.’ 

‘No, Minna answered, ‘ not R-O-W-E : W-R-O-E, Wroe.’ 

Reverend Walton sucked the other end of his pencil in evident 
hesitation. ‘ Never heard of such a name in all my life,’ he said, 
dubitatively. ‘Must be some mistake somewhere. All the 
Rowes I ever heard of were R-O-W-E’s.’ 

Minna didn’t tell him that the names Rowe and Wroe are per- 
fectly distinct in origin and meaning, because she wasn’t aware of 
that interesting fact in the history and etymology of English 
nomenclature: but she did answer stoutly, with some vehemence, 
‘My family have always spelt the name as I spell it.’ 

Reverend Walton sneered visibly. ‘ Probably,’ he said, ¢ your 
family didn’t know any better. Nothing’s more common in 
country parishes than to find that people don’t know even how to 
spell their own names. At any rate, while you remain a member 
of our household, you’d better arrange to call yourself Mary Rowe, 
R-O-W-E, spelt in the ordinary proper civilised manner.’ 

Poor Minna’s smothered indignation could restrain itself no 
longer. ‘No,’ she said firmly, with flashing eyes (in spite of her 
guaranteed good temper), ‘I'll call myself nothing of the sort. 
I’m not ashamed of my name, and I won’t change it.’ (A rash 
promise that, on the part of a young lady.) ‘ And you needn’t 
take the trouble to apply to Miss Woollacott, thank you, for on 
further consideration I’ve come to the conclusion that your place 
won't suit me. And so good morning to you.’ 

Reverend Walton and wife conferred together in a loud 
whisper with one another for a few minutes more, and then with 
a profound salutation walked with dignity in perfect silence out 
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of the ante-room. ‘ And I think, Cyril,’ Mrs. Walton observed in 
a stage aside as they held the door ajar behind them, ‘ we’re very 
lucky indeed to have seen the young woman in one of her exhibi- 
tions of temper, for besides her unfortunate antecedents, dear, I’m 
quite convinced, in my own mind, that she isn’t a really Christian 
person.’ 

‘Won’t do, that lot ?’ the agent said, popping his head in at 
the door to where Minna stood alone and crimson; ‘ ah, I thought 
not. Too much in this line, aren’t they ?’—and the agent cleverly 
drove in an imaginary screw into the back of his left hand with a 
non-existent screw-driver in his right. ‘ Well, well, one down, 
other come on. You'll see Reverend O’Donovan, now, miss, 
won’t you ?’ 

‘What, another clergyman ?’ Minna cried a little piteously. 
‘Oh, no, not now, if you please, Mr. Coppinger. I feel so flurried 
and frightened and agitated.’ 

‘Bless your heart, miss,’ the agent said, not unkindly, * you 
needn’t be a bit afraid, you know, of Reverend O’Donovan. He’s 
a widower, he is—four children—nice old fatherly person—you 
needn’t be a bit afraid of seeing him. Besides, he’s waiting for 
you.’ 

Thus reassured, Minna consented with some misgivings to go 
through the ordeal of a further interview with the Reverend 
O’Donovan. 

In a minute the agent returned, ushering into the room a very 
brutal-looking old gentleman, the most surprising that Minna 
remembered ever to have seen in the whole course of her ex- 
perience. In spite of his old-fashioned clerical dress, she could 
hardly believe that he could really be a clergyman. He seemed 
to her at first sight the exact model of the Irish villain of Mr. 
Tenniel’s most distorted fancy in the Punch cartoons. She couldn’t 
make out all his features at once, she was so much afraid of him, 
but she saw immediately that what made his face so especially ugly 
was the fact that he had a broken nose, just like a prize-fighter. 
Minna quite shrank from him as he came in, and felt she should 
hardly have courage to get through the interview. 

But the old clergyman put a chair for her with old-fashioned 
politeness, and then said in a gentle musical voice which quite 
astonished her coming from such a person, ‘ Pray be seated, Miss 
Wroe; I learned your name from Mr. Coppinger. We may have 
to talk over matters at a little length—lI’m an old man and prosy 
—so we may as well make ourselves comfortable together before- 
hand. That’s my name, you see, Cornelius O'Donovan; a very 
Irish one, isn’t it ? but we don’t live in Ireland; in fact I’ve never 
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been there. We live at a very quiet little country village in the 
weald of Surrey. Do you like the country ?’ 

There was something so sweet and winning in the old clergy- 
man’s cultivated voice, in spite of his repulsive appearance, that 
Minna plucked up heart a little, and answered timidly, ‘Oh, yes, 
I'm a country girl myself, and I’m awfully fond of the country, 
though I’ve had to live for some years in London. I come from 
Dorsetshire.’ 

‘From Dorsetshire!’ Mr. O'Donovan answered in the same 
charming gentle accent. ‘Why, that’s quite delightful—indeed, 
almost providential. I was born in Dorsetshire myself, Miss Wroe; 
my father had a parish there, a sweet little fisher village parish— 
Moreton Freshwater: do you happen to know it?’ 

‘Moreton!’ Minna repeated warmly. ‘Moreton! oh yes, of 
course Ido. Why it’s just close to our home. My folks live at 
Wootton Mandeville.’ 

‘God bless my soul!’ exclaimed the old clergyman with a little 
start. ‘This is really providential, quite providential. I knew 
Wootton Mandeville when I was a boy—every stone init. Dear 
me! and so you come from Wootton Mandeville, do you? Ah, 
well, I’m afraid all the people I knew at Wootton must be dead 
long ago. There was old Susan who sold apples at the corner by 
the Buddle, where the coach used to stop to set down passengers ; 
she must have been dead, well, before you were born, I should say, 
certainly. And old Jack Legge that drove the coach; a fine old 
fellow, he was, with a green patch on the eye that Job Puddicombe 
blinded; I can remember his giving me a lift, as what we used to 
call a super—defrauding his employers, I’m sorry to say; but in 
the West Country, you know, in the old days, people did those 
things and thought no harm of them. And Ginger Radford the 
smuggler; I’m afraid he was a bad lot, poor man, but hy Jove, 
what a fine, hearty, open, manly fellow. Ah yes, capital people, 
even the worst of them, those good old-fashioned West Country 
folks.’ 

The old clergyman paused a moment to wipe his glasses, and 
looked at Minna pensively. Minna began to notice now that, 
though his face was so very dreadful to look at, his eyes were tender 
and bright and fatherly. Perhaps after all he wasn’t really quite 
so terrible as she at first imagined him. 

‘Ah, Mr. O’Donovan went on, replacing his spectacles, ‘and 
there was Dick Churchill and his son Fiddler Sam, too, who used 
to draw pictures. You might have known Fiddler Sam; though, 
bless my heart, even Sam must be an old man nowadays, for he 
was older than I was. And then there was Fisherman Wroe, and 
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his son Geargey; fine young fellow, Geargey, with a powerful deal 
of life and spirit in him why .... God bless my soul, they 
said your name was Miss Wroe, didn’t they? If I may venture to 
ask you, now—excuse me if I’m wrong—you don’t happen to be a 
daughter of George Wroe’s of Wootton, do you?’ 

‘ Yes,’ Minna answered, warming a little towards the old gentle- 
man, in spite of his repulsive countenance (it didn’t look half so 
bad already, either, and she noticed that when once you got accus- 
tomed to the broken nose, it began to beam with courtesy and 
benevolence.) ‘I’m George Wroe’s daughter.’ 

Mr. O’Donovan’s face lighted up at once with a genial smile 
of friendly recognition. ‘George Wroe’s daughter !’ he cried, with 
much animation. ‘George Wroe’sdaughter! Why, this is really 
most providential, my dear. God bless my soul, we don’t need any 
introduction to one another. I knew your father well: many’s the 
time we've been out fishing for whiting pollock on the Swale Oaze 
together ; a fine young fellow as ever lived, my dear, your father. 
When you see him again—he’s living, I trust—that’s well; I’m 
glad to hear it—whenever you see him again, my child, just you 
ask him whether he remembers Con O’Donovan (that’s my name, 
you see, Cornelius; fifty years ago they used to call me Con 
O’Donovan.) And just you ask him, too, whether he remembers 
how we got chased by the revenue cutter from Portland Roads, 
mistaking us for the gig of the French smack, that brought over 
brandy (smuggled, I’m sorry to say—ah, dear me, dear me!) to tran- 

ship into old Gingery Radford’s “ Lively Sally”; and how we ran, 
and the cutter chased us, and we put on all sail, and made for Golden 
Cap, and the cutter went fifteen miles out of her way bearing 
down upon us, and caught us at last, and overhauled us, and found 
after all we’d nothing aboard but a small cargo of lob-worms and 
launces! Ah, bless my soul, that was a splendid run, that was! 
Oh, ho, ho! a splendid run, that one!’ and Mr. O’Donovan laughed 
to himself a big, gentle, good-humoured laugh at the recollection 
of the boisterous jokes of fifty years ago, and of the captain of 
the cutter, who swore at them most terribly, in a varied and ex- 
tensive assortment of English profanity, after the fashion of the 
United Service at the beginning of the present century. 

‘And now, my dear,’ he went on, after another short pause — 
‘I won’t cali you Miss Wroe any longer, if you’re my old friend 
Geargey’s daughter— excuse our plain old Dorsetshire dialect. So 
you want to be a governess? Well, well, tell me all about it, now. 
How did it all happen?’ 

By this time Minna had got so far accustomed to the old gentle- 
man, that she began her whole story from the very beginning, and 
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told it without shame or foolish hesitation. When Mr. O’Donovan 
had heard it through with profound attention, he looked at the 
little gipsy face with a look of genuine admiration, and then 
murmured to himself quite softly, ‘God bless my soul, what a very 
remarkably plucky young lady! Quite a worthy daughter of my 
dear brave old friend Geargey! Went out to service to begin with; 
perfectly honourable of her; the Wroes were always a fine, manly, 
honest, courageous, self-respecting lot, but never above doing a turn 
of decent work either, whenever it was offered to them. And then 
turned schoolmistress; and now wants to better herself by being 
a governess. Most natural, most natural; and very praiseworthy. 
A most excellent thing, honest domestic service—too many of 
our girls nowadays turn up their noses at it—but not of course at 
all suitable for a young lady of your attainments and natural re- 
finement, my dear; oh no, no—far from it, far from it.’ 

‘Well, my dear,’ he continued, looking «t her gently once 
more, ‘this is just what the matter is. We want a nursery 
governess for four little ones—girls—the eldest nine; motherless 
—motherless.’ 

As Mr. O’Donovan repeated that word pathetically, as if to 
himself, Minna saw that his face would have been quite handsome 
but for the broken nose which disfigured it for the first twenty 
minutes of an acquaintance only. ‘ Are they your daughters, sir ?’ 
she ventured to ask, with a sympathetic tinge of feeling in her voice. 

‘No, my dear, no,’ Mr. O’Donovan answered, with the tears 
standing in the corners of his bright eyes. ‘Granddaughters, 
granddaughters. I never had but one child, their mother ; and 
she, my dear, he pointed above, and then, turning his hand 
vaguely eastward, muttered softly, ‘ India.’ 

There was a moment’s silence, before Minna went on to ask 
further particulars; and as soon as the old clergyman had answered 
all her questions to her perfect satisfaction, he asked in a quiet, 
assured sort of tone, ‘ Then I may take it for granted, may I, that 
you'll come to us?’ 

‘ Why, certainly,’ Minna answered, her heart throbbing a little, 
‘if you'll take me, sir.’ 

‘Take you!’ Mr. O'Donovan echoed ‘Take you! God bless 
my soul, my dear, why, of course we'll be only too glad to get my 
old friend Geargey’s daughter. And when you're writing to your 
father, my child, just you mention to him that you’re going to 
Con O’Donovan’s, and ask him if he remembers ; 

But the remainder of Mr. O’Donovan’s reminiscence about 
how that astonishingly big conger-eel bit the late vicar in the 
hand (‘I never laughed so much{in my life, my dear, as to see the 
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astonishment and indignation of that pompous self-satisfied old 
fellow—a most exemplary man in every respect, of course, but 
still, we must admit, an absurdly pompous old fellow’) has no 
immediate connection with the general course of this history. 

However, before Minna finally closed with the old rector’s 
offer, she felt it incumbent upon her to tell him the possibility of 
her leaving her situation in the course of time, in order to go to 
Rome; and the rector’s face had now grown so peculiarly mild in 
her eyes, that Minna even ventured to hint indirectly that the 
proposed visit was not wholly unconnected with the story of her 
cousin Colin, which story she was thereupon compelled to repeat 
forthwith to the patient old man with equal minuteness. Mr. 
O’Donovan smiled at her that placid gentle smile, devoid of all 
vulgar innuendo or nonsense, with which an old gentleman can 
sometimes show that he reads the secret of a young girl’s bosom. 

‘And are you engaged to your cousin Colin, my dear?’ he 
asked at last, quite innocently and simply. 

‘Not exactly engaged, you know,’ Minna answered, blushing, 
* but ; 

‘ Ah, yes, quite so, quite so ; I know all about it,’ Mr. O’Donovan 
replied with a kindly gesture. ‘ Well, my dear, I don’t see why 
you shouldn’t come and live with us for the present, at least as a 
stop-gap; and meanwhile, I’ll try my best to look out for some 
family who are going to Rome for you. We might advertise in 
the Guardian ; capital paper for advertisements of that sort, the 
Guardian. Anyhow, meanwhile, you'll come and take us as we 
are; and very providential, too, very providential. To think I 
should have been lucky enough, quite by accident (as the world 
says), to hit upon a daughter of my old friend Geargey! And I’m 
so glad you’re not afraid of me, either, because of my misfortune. 
A great many people are, just at first, especially. But it wears 
off, it wears off with habituation. A cricket-ball, my dear, that’s 
all—when I was under twenty ; off Sam Churchill’s bat, too; but 
no fault of his, of course—I was always absurdly short-sighted. 
You'll get accustomed to it in time, my child, as I myself have.’ 

But Minna didn’t need time to get accustomed to it, for she 
could now see already that old Mr. O’Donovan’s face was really 
a very handsome, gentle, and cultivated one; and that even in 
spite of the broken nose, you felt at once how handsome it was, 
as soon as it was lighted up by his genial smile and the pleasant 
flash of his bright old eyes. And in one month from that morn- 
ing, she was comfortably installed, under Mr. O’Donovan’s guidance, 





. in the delightful ivy-covered parsonage of a remote and beautiful 


little Surrey village. 
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CuHaPteR XXVI. 


BREAKING UP. 


‘ AnD in a few weeks, Miss Russell, we shall all be scattered to 
the four winds of heaven! You'll be gone to England, the Wilmers 
to Aix, I to America, and except Winthrop and Churchill, our 
whole little Anglo-American colony will have deserted Rome 
altogether for summer quarters! I’m sorry for it, in some ways, 
for our winter has really been a most enjoyable one.’ 

‘And soam I, Mr. Audouin, very sorry. But we must all meet 
here again some day or other. Papa’s promised that in four 
years he'll bring me back for another trip. His next three 
winters will be taken up with his new duties at York, of course; 
but as soon as he’s free again, he’s going to bring me to Rome for 
a second visit. Perhaps by that time you'll be over once more, on 
a journey of inspection to look up your clever young protégé, Mr. 
Winthrop.’ 

Audouin hesitated. Should he propose to her then and there, 
or should he wait for four more long solitary American winters ? 
He would lead up to it tentatively, first of all, and see whether 
fortune favoured his present adventure. ‘ Well,’ he answered, 
dubiously, ‘ I hardly know whether to say yes or no to that invita- 
tion, Miss Russell. I’m not fond of cities, and I’ve longed many, 
many times this winter for the expansive breadth of our American 
woodlands. I wasn’t born to be in populous city pent; I pine for 
the resinous smell of the primzval forest. Only one thing, indeed, 
has kept me here so long this journey; your presence at Rome, 
Miss Russell.’ 

He looked at her as he spoke those words, to see whether there 
was any response in her eyes or not; but Gwen only answered 
carelessly, ‘ What pretty things you always say to one, Mr. 
Audouin! Our English young men have quite lost the fine old- 
fashioned art of paying compliments, I imagine; but you and Mr. 
Winthrop seem to bave kept it up beyond the Atlantic in a state 
of the highest original perfection. You almost remind one of Sir 
Charles Grandison.’ 

Audouin’s eyes dropped. Clearly there was no chance of press- 
ing the question with the beautiful Englishwoman just at present. 
Well, well, she was very young yet; better wait a year or two for 
her ideas to expand and ripen. Very young people always think 
anyone above thirty so extremely ancient; as they grow older 
themselves, their seniors by a decade or so seem to grow progres- 
sively younger, as if to meet them. ‘Well, I'll close with your 
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suggestion and make it an engagement, Miss Russell,’ he said, 
half sighing. ‘If you'll come back to Rome in four years’ time, 
I'll come back the same winter to see how friend Hiram progresses 
with his artistic studies. Four years is a short space of time in a 
human life, after all; and if you contemplate being here at the 
end of that space, why, Rome will at least have one more attraction 
for me then than ever.’ 

Gwen laughed, and turned off the conversation to the latest 
nothing of Roman society. 

A week later, Audouin went away to sail for America. But he 
carried back with him a little memento which strangely surprised 
the servants at Lakeside, when he set it up in a velvet-covered 
frame, among the Greek vases and tiny Egyptian sardonyx mum- 
mies, on his study mantelpiece. It was the photograph of a 
young lady in an English riding costume, by Montabone of the 
Piazza di Spagna; and when the housemaid slipped it out, ‘jest 
to see who on airth could hev give it to him,’ she found on the 
back the little inscription, ‘For Mr. Audouin, with Gwen Howard- 
Russell’s best remembrances.’ 

Gwen herself, too, went before long; but before she went, she 
mentioned casually to Colin Churchill that she expected to be 
back at Rome in about four winters. 

‘We shall all be delighted to see you in Italy again, Miss 
Howard-Russell,’ Colin answered, with hardly more than mere 
formal politeness. ‘Won't we, Winthrop? Miss Russell is such 
a sincere admirer of painting and sculpture.’ 

Was that man’s heart as cold and hard as the marble from 
which he cut his weeping nymphs and Calabrian peasants? Did 
he want a woman to go down upon her knees before him, or didn’t © 
he see when she was making as easy running for him as any man 
can expect from civilised society? He was really too provoking. 

The night before Gwen left Rome, however, a little oblong 
parcel arrived at the hotel for her, containing a picture or some- 
thing of the sort, left at the door by an English signor, the porter 
said. Was it one of Colin Churchill’s designs for his unexecuted 
statues, Gwen wondered? She cut the string hastily, and cpened 
the packet with a little internal flutter. No—wrong—evidently 
not from Mr. Churchill. It was a water-colour sketch of the 
Emissario at the Lago di Albano, carefully finished in the 
minutest detail; and at the back was written in pencil, somewhat 
shakily, ‘ With Hiram Winthrop’s compliments.’ 

‘How very polite of Mr. Winthrop,’ Gwen said in a careless 
voice that hardly hid her disappointment. ‘He saw I was taken 
with the picture, and he’s finished it off beautifully, and sent it 
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to me for a parting present. It’s a beautiful sketch, papa, isn’t it ? 
Come and see what Mr. Winthrop has sent me, Mrs. Wilmer.’ 

‘A very well-behaved young man indeed,’ the Colonel put in, 
looking at the sketch casually, as if it were an object unworthy of 
a British field-officer’s serious attention. ‘A very well-behaved 
young man, although an American, and much less forward than 
that sculptor fellow, who’s always thrusting himself upon us on 
every conceivable occasion.’ 

Hiram Winthrop had no photographs, but he had a great 
many little pencil sketches of a certain beautiful, proud-faced 
Englishwoman, which he didn’t display upon the mantelpiece of 
his attic bedroom down the narrow Roman alley, because he pre- 
ferred to keep them securely locked up in a small box, whence he 
took them out religiously every night and morning during the 
four years he spent in exile in that terrible, grimy, unnatural city. 
It was a very clear-cut, sculpturesque face indeed, but in spite of 
all Hiram’s efforts at softening, it somehow managed to look most 
terribly inexorable. If Gwen found Colin Churchill blind, Hiram 
Winthrop found Gwen herself absolutely adamantine. 


Cuarter XXVII. 
THE DEACON MAKES A GOOD END. 


In his bright little study at Lakeside, Lothrop Audouin had 
just laid down a parchment-bound volume of Carlyle’s ‘ French 
Revolution’ and turned to look out of the pretty bay-window, 
_ embowered in clematis and Virginia creeper, that opened on to the 
placid tawny creek and the blue expanse of more distant Ontario. 
‘How unawares the summer has crept upon us,’ he murmured to 
himself, half-audibly, as was his fashion. ‘When I first got back 
from Rome in early May, the trees were all but leafless; and now 
July is far gone, and before many weeks we shall be beginning to 
think of the melting tints of our golden autumn. That’s the dif- 
ference, really, between revolution and evolution. The most truly 
important events make no stir on their first taking place; they 
grow, surely but silently. The changes to which all things con- 
spire, and for which they have prepared the way beforehand, pro- 
duce no explosion, because they are gradual, and the universe 
eonsents to them. A birth takes place in silence, and sums up the 
result of endless generations ; but a murder, which is at war with 
the constitution of things, creates a tumult immediately. What a 
fracas over Camille at the Café Foy! and yet, with a whiff of 
grape shot, the whole fabric of liberty disappears bodily. What 
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a slow growth the democratic constitution of Massachusetts! and 
yet, when a convulsion seizes on the entire continent, and north 
and south tear one another to pieces for a grand idea, the demo- 
cratic constitutions float unhurt upon the sea of commotion, and 
come out intact in the fulness of time with redoubled splendour ! 
A good idea! I'll enter it in my diary, elaborated a little into 
better English.” For Audouin was a writer by instinct, and 
though he had never yet perpetrated a printed book, he kept a 
dainty little journal in his desk, in which he jotted down side by 
side his pretty thoughts, as they occurred to him, and his observa- 
tions, half-scientific, half-fanciful, on the progress of nature all 
around him. This diary he regarded as his chief literary testa- 
ment; and he meant to leave it in his will to Hiram Winthrop, 
with strict injunctions that it should be published after his death, for 
private circulation only, among the select few who were competent 
to understand it. Surely a good man and true may be permitted, 
in the byways and background of his inner nature, to indulge in 
his harmless little foibles and affectations. 

He had risen to take out the diary, full of his little poetical 
conceit, when the maid (Audovin wasn’t such a recluse that he 
didn’t like to keep his hermitage well-appointed) brought in a 
note for him on a quaintly chased Japanese salver. He took the 
note and glanced at it casually. It hadn’t come by post, but by 
hand—a rare event in the isolation of Lakeside, where neighbours 
were none, and visitors few and distant. He broke open the 
envelope, and read the few pencilled lines within hastily :— 

‘Deacon Winthrop would be obliged if you would come over at 
once to see him, as I am seriously ill, and the Lord is calling me. 
For Deacon Winthrop, faithfully, Keziah H. Hoptree.’ 

Audouin put on his hat at once, and went to the porch, with 
its clambering roses, to see the bearer, who sat in a high buggy, 
flipping the flies off his horse’s ear with his long whipcord. 

‘Wal,’ the man said, ‘I guess, Mr. Audouin, you’d better look 
alive if you want to see the Deacon comfortably afore the Lord’s 
taken him.’ 

‘ All right,’ Audouin answered, with Yankee irreverence, jump- 
ing up hastily into the tall buggy. ‘Drive right away, sir, and 
we'll run a race to see which gets there first, ourselves or Death, the 
Great Deliverer.’ 

The man drove along the rough unmade roads as only an 
American farmer can drive in a life-and-death hurry. 

Geauga County hadn’t altered greatly to the naked eye since 
the days, long, long ago, when Hiram Winthrop used to sulk and 
hide in the blackberry bottom. The long straight road still 
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stretched as of yore evenly between its two limits, in a manner 
calculated to satisfy all the strictest requirements of a definition in 
Euclid ; and the parallel lines of snake fence on either hand still 
ran along at equal distances till they seemed to meet on the 
vanishing point of the horizon, somewhere a good deal on the 
hither side of mathematical infinity. The farms were still all 
bare, gaunt, dusty, and unlovable;,the trees were somewhat fewer 
even than of old (for this was now acknowledged to be an unusually 
fine agricultural section), and the charred and blackened stumps 
that once diversified the weedy meadows had long for the most 
part been pulled up and demolished by the strenuous labours of 
men and horses. But otherwise Audouin could notice little differ- 
ence between the Muddy Creek of fifteen years ago, and the Muddy 
Creek of that present moment. Fifteen more crops of fall and 
spring wheat had been reaped and garnered off the flat expanses ; 
fifteen more generations of pigs (no, hogs) had been duly con- 
verted into prime American pork, and thence by proper rotation 
’ into human fat, bone and muscle ; fifteen winters had buried with 
their innocent sheet of white the blank desolation of fifteen ugly 
and utilitarian summers; but the farmers and farmhouses, though 
richer and easier than before, had not yet wakened one whit the 
more than of old to a rudimentary perception of the fact that the 
life of man may possibly consist of some other elements than corn, 
and pork, and the rigorous Calvinistic theology of Franklin P. 
Hopkins. Beauty was still crying in the streets of Muddy Creek 
Deepo, and no man regarded her. 

At last the long dreary drive was over—a drive, Audouin 
thought to himself with a sigh, which couldn’t be equalled any- 
where in the world for naked ugliness, outside this great, free, 
enlightened, and absolutely materialised republic—and the buggy 
drew up at the gate of Deacon Zephaniah Winthrop’s homestead, in 
the exact central spot of that wide and barren desert of utter fruit- 
fulness. Audouin leaped from the buggy hastily, and went on 
through the weedy front yard to the door of the bare white farm- 
house. 

‘Wal, I’m glad you’ve kem, anyhow,’ the hired help (presum- 
ably Keziah H. Hoptree) exclaimed in her shrill loud voice as she 
opened the door to him; ‘ for Deacon’s jest tearin’ mad tew see 
you afore the Lord takes him; he says he wants tew give you a 
message fur Hiram, an’ he can’t die in peace until he’s given it.’ 

‘Is he very ill?’ Audouin asked. 

‘Not so sick tew talk to,’ the girl answered, harshly; ‘ but 
Doctor Eselman, he says he ain’t goin’ to live a week longer. 
He’s bin doctoring himself, that’s whar it is, with Chief Tecum- 
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seh’s Paregoric Elixir; an’ now he’s gone so fur that Dr. Eselman 
reckons he can’t never git that thar Elixir out of his constitooshun 
nohow. Jest you step right in here, judge, an’ see him.’ 

Audouin followed her into the sick room, where the old 
Deacon, thinner, bonier, and more sallow than ever, lay vacantly 
on his propped-up pillows. 

‘You set you down thar, mister,’ he began feebly, as soon as 
he was aware of Audouin’s presence, ‘an’ make yourself right com- 
fortable. I wanted to see you, you may calkilate, to give you a 
message for Hiram.’ He paused a little between each sentence, 
as if he spoke with difficulty ; and Audouin waited patiently to 
hear what it might be, with some misgiving. 

‘You tell him,’ the Deacon went on in his slow jerky manner, 
‘when you see him or correspond to him, that I forgive him.’ 

It was with some effort that Audouin managed to answer 
seriously, ‘I will, Mr. Winthrop, you may rely upon it.’ 

‘Yes,’ the Deacon continued with as much Christian magna- 
nimity as his enfeebled condition would permit him to express ; 
‘I forgive him. Freely and on-reservedly, I forgive him. Hiram 
ain’t bin a son to me as I might hev anticipated. Thar was too 
much of his mother’s family in him altogether, I reckon. The 
Winthrops was never a wild lot, an’ wouldn’t hev gone off paintin’ 
pictures and goin’ to Italy as that thar boy’s done, anyhow. I 
might hev expected that Hiram would hev stopped to home to 
help me with the farm, and git things comfortable some; but 
thar, he was allus one o’ the idlest, sulkiest, onaccountablest boys 
I ever met with, nowhar. He’s gone off, foolin’ around with them 
thar pictures, an’ I don’t suppose he’ll never come to any good, 
nohow. But I forgive him, mister; I freely forgive him. ’Tain’t 
what one might hev looked fur from a young man who was raised 
in the Hopkinsite confession, an’ whose parents were both of ’em 
believers; but these things do come out most onaccountably, that 
they might all be damned who believed not the truth but had 
pleasure in onrighteousness.’ 

Audouin merely bowed his head in solemn silence. The 
picture of the gaunt, hard-faced old man, sitting up in bed upon 
his pillows in his loneliness, and speaking thus, after his kind, of 
the son whom he had alienated from him by his unsympathetic 
harshness, was one too dreary for him to look at without an 
almost visible shudder. 

‘It’s a mercy,’ the Deacon meandered on, after a short pause, 
gasping for breath, ‘that his poor mother didn’t never live to see 
the worst of it. Hiram might hev kem home, and helped me 
look after the farm and the cattle ; instead of which, I’ve had to 
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git in hired helps, since Mis’ Winthrop died, while he was off 
somewhere or other paintin’ pictures. He’s in Italy now, learnin’ 
still, he says, when he wrote to me last; I should hev expected 
he’d hev learnt the trade completely afore this, an’ be practisin’ it 
for a livin’, as anybody might expect at his age, nat’rally. But 
he’ll hev to come home, now, anyhow, and take to the farm; fur 
of course it goes to him, mister, an’ I hope now he'll give up 
them thar racketty ways he’s got into, and begin to settle down a 
bit at last, into a decent farmer. He’s no boy now, Hiram ain’t, 
an’ he ought to be gettin’ steady. I don’t say I hev any com- 
plaint against you personally, mister, on that score,’ the Deacon 
went on, shaking his head magnanimously. ‘ You’ve led him 
into it, I know; but I understand you meant it for the best, 
though it’s turned out oncommon bad; an’ I’m a Christian man, I 
hope, an’ I bear you no grudge for it. But what I want you to 
write an’ tell him’s jest this. You write an’ say that his father, 
afore he died, freely forgave him, an’ left him the farm and fixins. 
In time to come, mister, I dessay that thar boy’ll often regret an’ 
think to himself, “ While my father was here, I might have made 
more of him.” But it’ll be a comfort to him anyhow to know that 
I forgave him; an’ you jest take an’ write it to him, an’ I'll be 
obliged to you.’ 

Audouin sat a long time by the old man’s bed, wondering 
whether any word of regret or penitence would come from him for 
his own grievous error in making his son’s young life a burden 
and a misery to him (for Hiram, with all his reticence, had let his 
friend see by stray side hints how sad his days had been in Geauga 
County); but no word came, nor was the possibility of it within 
the Deacon’s narrow self-righteous self-satisfied soul. The hours 
wore away, and Audouin watched and waited, but still the 
Deacon went on at intervals, all about his own goodness to Hiram, 
and Hiram’s natural unregenerate liking for painting pictures. 
At last, Keziah came in, and warned Audouin that the Deacon 
mustn’t be allowed any longer to excite himself. So Audouin 
went away, sad and disheartened. ‘Great heavens!’ he said to 
himself, as he jumped up again into the buggy, which was waiting 
to take him back to Lakeside ; ‘in spite of our common schools, 
and our ten thousand newspapers, and all our glib American 
bunkum about enlightenment, and education, and our noble 
privileges, is there any country in the world, I wonder, where the 
gap between those who think and feel and know, and those who 
wallow in their own conceited ignorance and narrowness and 
brutality, yawns wider and deeper than in these United States of 
ours, at the latter end of this emancipated nineteenth century? 
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Look at the great gulf fixed between Boston, or even Chicago, 

and Geauga County! Why, the Florentines of the middle ages, 

the old Etruscans, the naked Egyptian, the Chinaman, the 

i Hindoo coolie, are all of them a whole spiritual world ahead of 

5 Deacon Winthrop! They at least know, or knew, that the human 
heart has in it some higher need than corn, or pork, or rice, or 
millet; that man shall not live by bread alone; that of all the 
gifts God gave to man, He gave none better than the knowledge 
of beauty! Ay, even the monkey that plays among the mango 
trees considers the feathers in the parrot’s tail as worthy of his 
passing attention as the biggest cocoanut. 

‘And yet, not higher, after all, those Chinamen, when one 
comes to think of it; for is there not mysteriously inherent some- 
how, in the loins of that utterly sensual materialised clod, the 

potentiality of begetting Hiram Winthrop ? 

‘I wonder what sort of people my own eight great-grand- 
parents would be, if I could only get them into the little sitting- 
room at Lakeside, and compare notes with them about heaven and 
earth, and Herbert Spencer, and the Apollo Belvedere !’ 

A week later, Audouin had to write to Hiram, and tell him 
that the Deacon had passed away, and had forgiven him. ‘ Now, 
my dear Hiram,’ Audouin wrote, towards the end of his letter, 
‘your father leaves the farm at Muddy Creek to you; and if you 
take my advice, you will sell it at once, for what it’ll fetch (not 
much, I doubt me), and apply the principal to paying your ex- 
penses for a year or two more at Seguin’s studio. You hold your 
pictorial talents in trust for the American nation, which even now 
sadly needs them ; and you mustn’t throw away your chances of 
the highest self-improvement for the sake of a little filthy lucre, 
which, even if invested, would really bring you in next to nothing. 
Nay, rather, to use it in studying at Rome is really to invest it in 
the best possible manner; for, merely judging the result as a 
Wall Street speculator would judge it, by the actual return in 
dollars and cents, United States currency, your pictures will bring 
you in tenfold in the end of what you spend in preparing to paint 
them. Though not for money, I hope, Hiram, not for money, 
but for art’s sake, and for the highest final development of this 
our poor groping humanity, which is still so base, take it for all 
in all, that I sometimes almost wonder whether it can be really 
worth our while to try to do anything to improve it.’ 

Yet so strangely compounded is this human nature of ours for 
all that, that when Hiram Winthrop read that letter to himself 
in his own small room beneath the roof of the Roman attic, he lay 
down upon his bed, and cried passionately in the dusk for the 
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poor narrow-minded old deacon ; and thought with a sort of re- 
gretful tenderness of the dim old days in the blackberry bottom ; 
and murmured to himself that when he was a boy he was no 
doubt terribly obstinate and perverse and provoking. And now 
that he was a man, must he not strive todo as Audouin told him ? 
the one true friend he had yet met with. And then he undressed 
and lay awake a long time, with the sense of utter loneliness 
pressing upon his poor solitary head more drearily than ever. 


CHarter XXVIII. 


AN ART PATRON, 


Tue four years that passed before Gwen Howard-Russell and 
Lothrop Audouin returned to Rome, were years of bright promise 
and quick performance for Colin Churchill. He hadn’t been 
eighteen months with Maragliano, when the master took him 
aside one day and said to him kindly, ‘ My friend, you will only 
waste your time by studying with me any longer. You must take 
a studio on your own account, and begin earning a little money.’ 

‘But where can I get one?’ Colin asked. 

‘ There is one vacant five doors off,’ Maragliano answered. ‘I 
have been to see it, and you can have it for very little. It’s so 
near, that I can drop in from time to time and assist you with my 
advice and experience. But indeed, Churchill, you need either 
very little; for I fear the time is soon coming when the pupil is 
to excel the master.’ 

‘If I thought that, master,’ Colin replied smilingly, ‘I should 
stop here for ever. But as I know I can never hope to rival you, 
I shall take the studio, and tempt fortune.’ 

It was one morning during the next winter that Colin was hard 
at work upon his clay group of Autumn borne by the Breezes, then 
nearly completed, when the door of the new studio opened suddenly, 
and a plain, farmer-looking old man in a tweed suit, entered un- 
announced. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Churchill,’ he said, in a voice of infinite 
condescension. ‘My niece sent me here to look at your statues, 
you know. You've got some very pretty things here, really. 
Some very pretty things indeed, as Gwen told me.’ 

‘ Oh, I see,’ Colin answered, with a smile of recognition. ‘It 
was Miss Howard-Russell, then, who told you where to find me.’ 

‘Well, not exactly,’ the visitor went on, peering at the Autumn 
with a look of the intensest critical interest; ‘she told me I should 
find you at the studio of a man of the name of Maragliano—or 
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something—I think she called him. Well, I went there, ferreted 
out the place, and found a fuzzy-headed foreigner Italian fellow, 
all plastered over with mud and rubbish, who spoke the most 
ridiculous broken English; and he told me you’d moved to these 
new quarters. So I came on here to look you up and give youa 
commission, you know—I think you call it. My niece—she’s 
really a first cousin once removed, or something equally abstruse, 
I fancy—but I always speak of her as my niece for short, because 
she’s a good deal younger than I am, and I stand to her in loco 
avunculi,; in loco avunculi, Mr. Churchill. Well, she positively 
insisted upon it that I must come and give you a commission.’ 

‘It was very good of her, I’m sure,’ Colin answered, his heart 
fluttering somewhat ; for this was positively his first nibble. ‘ May 
I ask if you are also a Mr. Howard-Russell ? ’ 

The visitor drew himself up to his utmost height with much 
dignity, as though he felt surprised to think that Colin could for 
a single moment have imagined him to be nothing more on earth 
than a plain Mr. ‘ No,’ he said, in a chilly voice; ‘I fancied my 
niece had mentioned my name to you. I am Lord Beaminster. 

Colin bowed his head slightly. He wasn’t much used to earls 
and viscounts in those days, though he grew afterwards to under- 
stand the habits and manners of the species with great accuracy ; 
but he felt that after all the Earl of Beaminster, mighty magnate 
and land-owner as he was, didn’t really differ very conspicuously 
in outer appearance from any other respectable fox-hunting 
country gentleman. Except that, perhaps, he looked, if anything, 
a trifle stupider than the average. 

The earl considerately left Colin a minute or so to accustom 
himself to the shock of suddenly mixing in such exalted society, 
and then he said again, narrowly observing the Autumn, ‘ Some 
very pretty things, indeed, I must admit. Now, what do you call 
this one? A capital group. I’ve half a mind to commission it.’ 

‘ That’s Autumn borne by the Breezes,’ Colin answered, gazing 
up at it for the thousandth time with a loving attention. ‘My 
idea was to represent Autumn as a beautiful youth, scattering 
leaves with his two hands, and upheld by the wild west wind—“ the 
breath of autumn’s being,” as Shelley calls it.’ 

‘ Quite so,’ the earl said, assuming once more a studied critical 
attitude ; ‘ but I don’t see the leaves, you know—I don’t see the 
leaves, Mr. Churchill.’ 

‘It would be impossible, of course,’ Colin replied, ‘ to represent 
any of the leaves as falling through the air unsupported; and so I 
didn’t care to put any in Autumn’s hands, even, preferring to trust 
so much to the imagination of the spectator, In art it’s a well- 
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known canon that one ought, in fact, always to leave something 
to the imagination.’ 

‘But might I suggest,’ Lord Beaminster said, putting his head 
a little on one side, and surveying the figure with profound 
gravity, ‘that you might easily support the falling leaves by an 
imperceptible wire passing neatly through a small drilled eye into 
the legs of the Breezes.’ 

Colin smiled. ‘I don’t think,’ he said, ‘that that would be a 
very artistic mode of treatment.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ the earl answered with some hesitation. ‘ Well, 
I’m surprised to hear you say that, now; for my father, who was 
always considered a man of very remarkable taste, and a great 
patron of art and artists, had a Triton constructed for our carp- 
pond at Netherton, blowing a spout of water, in marble, from his 
trumpet, and the falling drops, where the spout broke into spray, 
were all secured by wires in the way I mention. Still, of course,’ 
this with a deferential air of mock-modesty, ‘I couldn’t dream of 
pitting my opinion—a mere outsider’s opinion—against yours in 
such a matter. But couldn’t you at least make the leaves tumble 
in a sort of spire, you know, reaching to the ground; touching 
one another, of course, so as to form a connected column, which 
would give support to the right arm, now so very extended and 
aérial-looking.’ 

‘ Why,’ Colin answered, beginning to fancy that perhaps even 
admission to the British peerage didn’t naturally constitute a 
man a great art-critic, ‘I don’t think marble’s a good medium in 
any case for representing anything so thin and delicate as falling 
leaves; and though of course a clever sculptor might choose to 
make the attempt, by way of showing his skill in overcoming a 
technical difficulty, for my part I look upon such mere mechanical 
tours de force as really unworthy of a true artist. Obedience to 
one’s material rather than defiance of it is the thing to be aimed 
at. And, to tell you the truth, the pose of that right arm that 
you so much object to is the very point in the whole group that I 
most pride myself upon. Maragliano says it’s a very fine and 
original conception.’ 

The earl stared at him intently for two seconds, in blank 
astonishment. What a very extraordinary and conceited young 
fellow, really! The idea of his thus contradicting him, the Earl of 
Beaminster, in every particular! Still, Gwen had specially 
desired him to buy something from this man Churchill, and had 
said that he was going to become a very great and distinguished 
sculptor. For Gwen’s sake, he would try to befriend the young 
man, and take no notice of his extraordinary rudeness, 
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‘Well,’ he said slowly, after a long pause,‘ I won’t quarrel 
with you over the details. I should like to have that group 
in marble, and if you'll allow me, I'll commission it. Only, as 
we don’t agree about the pose of the Autumn, I'll tell you what 
we'll do, Mr. Churchill ; we'll compromise the matter. Suppose 
you remove the figure altogether, and put a clock-dial in its place. 
Then it’d do splendidly, you see, for the top of the marble mantel- 
piece at Netherton Priory.’ 

Colin leant back against the parapet of the wainscot in blank 
dismay. What on earth was he to say to this terrible Goth of a 
Lord Beaminster? He wanted a first commission, badly enough, 
in all conscience, but how could he possibly consent to throw 
away the labour of so many days, and to destroy the beauty of that 
exquisite group by putting a dial in the place of Autumn? The 
idea was plainly too ridiculous. It was sacrilege, it was crime, it 
was sheer blasphemy against the divinity of beauty. ‘I’m very 
sorry, Lord Beaminster,’ he said, at last, regretfully. ‘I should 
much have liked to execute the group for you in marble; but I 
really can’t consent to sacrifice the Autumn. It’s the central 
figure and inspiring idea of the entire composition. If you take 
it at all, I think you ought to take it exactly as the sculptor him- 
self has first designed it. An artist, you know, gives much time 
and thought to what he is working upon. Be it merely the par- 
ticular turn or twist of the bit of drapery he is just then modelling, 
his whole soul for that one day is all fixed and centred upon that 
single feature. The purchaser ought to remember that, and 
oughtn’t to alter on a moment’s hasty consideration what has cost 
the artist whole weeks and months of patient thought and arduous 
labour. And yet, I’m sorry not to perform my first work in 
marble for you; for I’m a West Dorset man myself by birth and 
training, and I should have liked well to see my “ Autumn and 
the Breezes ” standing, where it ought to stand, in one of the big 
oriel windows of Netherton Priory.’ 

That last touch of unconscious and unintentional flattery just 
succeeded in turning the sharp edge of Lord Beaminster’s anger. 
When Colin at first positively refused to let him have the group 
with the dial in the centre, the earl could hardly conceal in his 
face his smouldering indignation. Such conceit, indeed, and such 
self-will he could never have believed in if he hadn’t himself 
actually met with them. It positively took his breath away. 
But when Colin so far relented as to touch his territorial pride 
upon the quick (for the earl regarded himself as the personal 
embodiment of all West Dorset), Lord Beaminster relented too, 
and answered with something like geniality, ‘ Well, well! I’m 
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always pleased when one of my own people rises to artistic or 
literary eminence, Mr. Churchill. We won’t quarrel about trifles. 
You come from Wootton Mandeville, don’t you? Ah,yes! Well, 
I’m the lord of the manor of Wootton, as you know, of course, and 
I’m pleased to think you should have come from one of my own 
places. We'll take the figures as they stand; we'll take them as 
they stand, and I'll find a place for them somewhere at Netherton, 
I can promise you. Now, how much will you charge me for this 
group, Autumn and all, in marble ?’ 

Colin stood for a moment perfectly irresolute. That was a 
question about which, in his abstract devotion to the goodness of 
his artistic work, he had never yet given the slightest considera- 
tion. ‘Well, I should think, he said hesitatingly—‘I don’t 
know if I’m asking too much—it’s a big composition, and there 
are a good many figures in it. Suppose we were to say five 
hundred guineas ? ’ 

The Earl nodded a gracious acquiescence. 

‘But perhaps,’ Colin went on timidly, ‘I may have asked too 
much in my inexperience.’ 

‘Oh, no; not at all too much, the Earl answered, with a 
munificent and expansive wave of his five big farmer fingers. ‘I 
like to encourage art—and above all art in a West Dorset man.’ 

‘You're very kind,’ Colin murmured, rather humbly, feeling 
as though he had much to be grateful for. ‘I shall do my best 
to execute the group in marble to your satisfaction, so that it may 
be worthy of its place in the oriels at Netherton.’ 

‘I’ve no doubt you will, the Earl put in with noble condes- 
cension: ‘no doubt at all in the world about it. I’m glad to bave 
the opportunity of extending my patronage to a Wootton sculptor. 
I’m devoted to art, Mr. Churchill, quite devoted to it.’ 

Colin smiled, but answered nothing. 

The Earl stopped a little longer, inspecting the drawings and 
models, and then took his departure with much stately gracious- 
ness, to Colin’s intense relief and satisfaction. As he went out, 
the door happened to open again, and in walked Hiram Win- 
throp. 

‘My dear Winthrop!’ Colin cried out in exultation, ‘ con- 
gratulate me! I’ve just got a commission for Autumn and the 
Breezes!’ 

‘ What, in marble ?’ Hiram said, grasping his hand warmly. 

‘ Yes, in marble.’ 

‘My dear fellow, I’m delighted. And you deserve it, too, so 
well. But who from? Not that fat old gentleman with the 
vacant face that J met just now out there upon the doorstep } ’ 
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‘The same, I assure you. Our great Dorsetshire magnate, 
the Earl of Beaminster!’ 

Hiram’s face fell a little. ‘The Earl of Beaminster!’ he 
echoed with a voice of considerable disappointment. ‘ You don’t 
mean to say an earl only looks like that! and dresses like that, 
too! Why, one would hardly know him from a successful dry- 
goods man !—Besides,’ he thought to himself silently, ‘ she must 
have sent him. He’s her cousin.’ 

Colin had no idea what manner of thing a dry-goods man 
might be, but he recognised that it probably stood for some very 
prosaic and everyday employment. ‘Yes,’ he said, half laughing, 
‘that’s an earl; and as you say, my dear fellow, he hardly differs 
visibly to the naked eye from you and me poor common 
mortals.’ 

‘But, I say, Churchill,’ Hiram put in with American prac- 
ticality, ‘ what are you going to let this Beaminster person have 
the group for?’ 

‘Well, I didn’t know exactly what to charge him for it, never 
having sold a work on my own account before; but I said ata 
venture, five hundred guineas. I should think that wasn’t bad, 
you know, for a first commission.’ 

Hiram raised his eyebrows ominously. ‘ Five hundred guineas, 
Churchill,’ he muttered with obvious mistrust, ‘five hundred 
guineas! Why, my dear fellow, have you asked yet what would 
be the cost even of the block of marble ?’ 

‘The block of marble!’ Colin repeated, blankly. ‘The cost of 
the marble! Why, upon my soul, Winthrop, I never took that at 
all into consideration.’ 

‘ Let’s go round to Maragliano’s at once,’ Hiram suggested, in 
some alarm, ‘and ask him what he thinks of your bargain. I’m 
awfully afraid, do you know, Churchill, that you’ve put your foot 
in it.’ 

When the great sculptor heard that Colin had really got a 
commission for his beautiful group, he was at first extremely jubi- 
lant, clapping his hands, laughing, and crying out eagerly many 
times over, ‘Am I a prophet, then?’ with Italian demonstrative- 
ness. But as soon as Colin went on to say that he had promised 
to execute the thing in marble for 12,500 lire, Maragliano ceased 
from his capering immediately, and assumed an expression of the 
most profound and serious astonishment. ‘* Twelve thousand lire!’ 
he cried in horror, lifting up both his hands with a deprecatory 
gesture ; ‘ twelve thousand lire! Why, my dear friend, the marble 
alone will cost you nearly that, without counting anything for 
your own time and trouble, or the workmen’s wages. A splendid 
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stroke of business, indeed! If I were you, I'd go and ask the 
Count of Beaminster at once to let me off the bargain.’ 

Colin’s disappointment was, indeed, a bitter one; but he had 
too keen a sense both of commercial honour and of personal dignity 
to think of begging off a bargain once completed. ‘Oh, no,’ he 
said, ‘that would never do, master. I shall execute the commis- 
sion at the price I named, even if I’m actually out of pocket by 
it. At any rate, it’ll be a good advertisement forme. But, after 
all, I’m really sorry I ever said I’d let him have it! Just think, 
Winthrop, of my spending so much loving, patient care upon every 
twist and fold of the robes of those delightful Breezes, and then 
having to sell them in the end to a monster of a creature who 
wanted me to replace the Autumn by a bronze dial! It’s really 
too distressing !’ 

‘Ah, my friend,’ Maragliano said sympathetically, ‘that is the 
. Nemesis of art, and you'll have to get accustomed to it from the 
beginning. It is the price we pay for the nature of our clientéle. 
We get well paid, because we have to work chiefly for the very 
wealthy. But after we have worked up some statue or picture 
till every line and curve of it exactly satisfies our own critical 
taste, we have to sell it perhaps to some vulgar rich man, who 
buries it in his own drawing-room in New York or Manchester. 
The man of letters gets comparatively little, because no rich man 
can buy his work outright, and keep it for his own personal glorifi- 
cation; but in return, he feels pretty sure that those whose opinion 
he most wishes to conciliate, those for whose appreciative taste he 
has polished and repolished his rough diamond, will in the end 
see and admire the work he has so carefully and lovingly performed 
for them. We are less lucky in that respect ; we have to cast 
our pearls before swine too often, and all for the sake of filthy 
lucre.’ 

As it turned out, however, the group of Autumn and the 
Breezes, in spite of this unpromising beginning, really formed the 
foundation of all Colin Churchill’s future fortunes. Colin worked 
away at it with a will, nothing daunted by the discovery that it 
would probably cost him something more than he got for it; and 
in due time he despatched it to the Earl in England, at a loss to 
himself of a little over twenty guineas. Still, the Earl, being a 
fussy, consequential man, sent more than one friend during the 
progress of the work to see the group that Churchill was making 
for him. ‘One of my own people you know—a poor boy off my 
Dorsetshire estate—conceited I’m afraid, but not without talent; 
and I’ve taken it into my head to patronise him, just for the sake of 
the old feudal connection and all that sort of thing.’ Some of the 
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friends were better judges of sculpture than the Earl himself, and 
when the Autumn was nearly finished, Colin was pleased to find 
that that distinguished connoisseur, Sir Leonard Hawkins, was 
much delighted with its execution. Next time Sir Leonard came 
he looked over Colin’s designs carefully, and was greatly struck 
with the sketch for the Clytemnestra. He asked the price, and 
Colin, wise by experience, stipulated for time to consult Marag- 
liano. When he had done so, he said 700/.; and this time he 
made for himself a clear 2501. That was a big sum for a man in 
Colin Churchill’s position; but it was only the beginning of a 
great artist’s successful career. Commissions began to pour in 
upon him freely ; and before Gwen Howard-Russell returned to 
Rome, Colin was already making far more money than in his 
wildest anticipation he had ever dreamt of. He must save up, 
now, to repay Sam; and when Sam’s debt was fairly cancelled, 
then he must save up again for little Minna. 


(Zo be continued.) | 











Focturne, 


Sritt, stillis the Night; still as the pause after pain ; 
Still and as dear ; 

Deep, solemn, immense; veiling the stars in the clear 

Thrilling and luminous blue of the moon-shot atmosphere ; 
Ah, could the Night remain ! 


Who, truly, shall say thou art sullen or dark or unseen, 
Thou, O heavenly Night, 
Clear o’er the valley of olives asleep in the quivering light, 
Clear o’er the pale-red hedge of the rose, and the lilies all white 
Down at my feet in the green ? 


Nay, not as the Day, thou art light, O Night, with a beam 

Far more dear and divine ; 
Never the moon was blue as these tremulous heavens of thine, . 
Pulsing with stars half seen, and vague in a pallid shine, 

Vague as a dream. 


Night, clear with the moon, filled with the dreamy fire 
Shining in thicket and close, 
That from the lamp in his luminous breast, the fire-fly throws ; 
Night, full of wandering light and of song, and the blossoming rose, 
Night, be thou my desire ! 


Night, Angel of Night, hold me and cover me so— 
Open thy wings! 
Ah, bend above and embrace !—till I hear in the one bird that 
sings 
The throb of thy musical heart in the dusk, and the magical things 
Only the Night can know. | 
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